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7 HE BRIDG E OF SIGHS. 


— 


‘Drowned! drowned !*’—HAMLET. 








One more Unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rasily importunate, 
Gone to her death. 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care; 
Fushion'd so sie nderly, 
Young and go fair! 


Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements ; 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing; 
Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing. 


Touch her not scornfally: 
Think of her mournfally, 
Gently and humanly; 

Not of the stains of her, 
All that remains of ber 
Now, is pure womauly. 


Make no deep scrutiny 
Int) her mutiny 

Rash and undatifal ; 
Past all dishonor, 
Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 


Still, for all slips of hers 
One of Eve's family— 

Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oozing so clammily. 


Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb, 
Her fuirauburn tresses; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home? 


Who was her father ? 
Who was her mo:her? 
Had she a sister? 

Had she a brother ? 

Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than alb other? 


Alas ! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun! 

Oh! it was pitifal! 
Near a whole city full, 
tome she had pone. 


Sisterly, brotherly 

Fatheriy, motherly, 

Feelings had changed : 

Love, by harsh evidence, 
Thrown from its eminence; 
Even God's providence 
Seeming estranged, 


Where the lamps quiver 

So far in the river, 

With many a light 

From window and casement, 
From garret to basement. 
She stood, with amazemert, 
Houscless by night, 


The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver: 
But not the dark arch, 

Or the black flowing river: 
Mad from life's bistory, 

Glad to death's mystery 
Swift to be burl’d— 

Any where, any where 

Out of the world! 


In she plunged boldly, 
No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran— 
Over the brink of it 
Picture it—think of it, 
Dissolute Man! 

Lave in it, drink of it 
Then, if you can! 
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|New York, six; 
/ awnre, 
tive: South Carolina, five, and Georgia, three. 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care; 
Fashion'd ro slenderly, 
Youny, and so fair! 


Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly, 
Decently—kindly— 
Smooth and compose them; 
And her eyes, close them, 
Staring so blindly! 


Dreadfully staring 
Through muddy impurity, 
As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 

is. Fixed on futurity. 


Ferishing gloomily, 
Spurred by contumely, 
Cold inhumanity, 
Buruing insanity, 

Into her rest. 

Cross her hands humbly, 
As if praying dumbly, 
Over her breast! 
Owning her weaknees, 
Her evi) behavior, 

And leaving, with meeknesa, 
Her sins to her Saviour! 


PVPBDABPL > OPPO 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ARTICLE I. 

Sec. ].—All legislative powers herein granted shall be vest- 
ed in a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of 
a Senate and Hlouse of Representatives. 

Sec. If.—1. The House of Representatives shall be composed 
of members chosen every second year, by the people of the 
several States ; 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislature. 

2. No person shall be a representative who shall not have 





. . | 
and the electors in each State shall Lave the 


attained the age of twenty-five vears and been seven years a | 


citizen of the United States, and who shall not. when elect- 
ed. be an inhabitant of the State in which he shall be chosen. 


among the several States which may be included within this 
Union, according to their respective numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, 
including those bound to service for a term of years. and ex 
cluding Indians, not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. 
The actual enumeration shall be made within three years af- 
ter the first meeting of the Congress of the United States, 
anc Within every subsequent term of ten years in such man- 
ner as they shall by law direct. The number of representa- 
tives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but cach 
State shall have at least one representative; and until such 
enumeration shall be made the State of New Hampshire 
shall be entitled to choose three; Massachusetts, eight ; Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, one; Connecticut, five: 
New Jersey, four; Pennsylvania, eight; Del- 
one; Maryland, six; Virginia, ten; North Carolina. 
When vacancies happen in the representation from any 
State, the executive authority thereof shall 
election to fill such vacancies. 
5. The House of Represent: 


issue writs ol! 


tives shall choose their speaker 


and other officers, and shall have the sole power of impeach- | ; 
| either House, they shall not be questioned in any other place. 


ment, 

Sec. I].—1. The Senate of the United States 
posed of two senators from each State, chosen ne the legisla- 
ture thereof, for six years; and each senator shall have one 
vote, 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence 
of the first election, they shall be divided, as equal! 
be, into three classes. 


yas may 
The seats of the senators ot the first class 


' may, in their judgment, require 


land paid out of the tr 


3. No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained 
the age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhab- 
itant of that State for which he is chosen 

4. The Vice-President of the United States shali be Presi- 
dent of the Senate, but shall have no vote unless they be 
equally divided. 

5. The Senate shall choose their other officers and also a4 
President pro tempore, in the absenceof the Vice-President or 
when he shall exercise the office of the President of the 
“~< States. 

. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeach- 
ments. When sittizg for that purpose they shall be on oath 
or affirmation. When the President of the United States is 
tried, the Chief Justice shall preside; and no person shall be 
convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend far- 
ther than to removal from office, and disqualification to hold 
and enjoy any office of honor, trust or profit under the 
United States; but the party convicted shall, nevertheless, be 
liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment and punish- 
ment according to law. 

Sec. [V.—1. The times, places and manner of holding elec- 
tions for senators and representatives shall be prescribed in 
each State, by the Legislature thercof; but the Congress may, 
at any time, by law make or alter such regulations, except ts 
to the places of choosing senatcrs. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year; 
and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, 
nnless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Sec. V.—1. Each House shall be judge of the elections, re 
turns and qualifications of its own inembers ; and a majority 
of cach shall constitute a quorum to do business, but a small- 
er number may adjourn from day to day, and may be author- 


, . : |ized to compel the attendance of absent members, in such 
3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 


manner, and under such penalties as each House may pro- 
vide. 

2. Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, 
punish its members for disorderly behavior, and, with the 
coneurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and 
ret time to time pub’ish the same, excepting such parts as 
secrecy; and the yeas and 
nays of the members of either House on any question, shall, 
at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered on the 


journal. 


shall, 
er, adjourn for more than three 
than that in which the two 


4. Neither House, during the session of Congress, 
without the consent of the oth: 
days, nor to any other rene 
Hiouses shall be sitting. 

Sec, VI.—1. The senators and representatives shall receive 
yn for ascertained 
asury of the United States. 
except treason, felony sud breach o 


their services, to be by law, 


They 
f the 


a compensatt 


shall, in all cases, 


| peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance a 


| 
shall be com- | 


shall be vacated at the expiration of the second year, of the | 


second class at the expiration of the fourth year, and of the 
third class at the expiration of the sixth year, that one-third 
may be chosen every second year ; and, if vacancies happen by 
resignation or otherwise, during the recess of the legislature 
of any State, the Executive thereof may make temporary ap- 
pointments until the next meeting of the legislature, which | 
shall then fill such vacancies. 


‘in the House o 


s, and in going to or re 


any speech or dcbate in 


the session of their respective House 
turning from the same; and for 

® No senator or representative shall, during the time for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under 
the United States, shall have been 
smoluments whereof shail have 


: ed enie 
the authority of which 


created, or tie ¢ been increas- 

ed during such time; and no person holding any offce under 
e United States, shall be a member of either House, 

his continuance in office. 

_VIL.-——1. All bills for raising revenues shall originate 

f Representatives ; but the Senate may propose 

as on other bills. 


curing 
SEC 
or concur with amendments, 
Every bill which shall have passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the shall. before it become a law, be 
presented to the President of the United States; it he ap 
proves, le shall sign it; but if not, he shall return it with his 
objections, to that House in which it shall Lave ongineiec 


Senate, 
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who shall enter the objections at large on their journal, and 
proceed to reconsilerit. If, after such reconsideration, two- 
thirds of that House shall agree to pass the bill, it must be 
sent, together with the objections, to the other House, by 
Which it shall Likewise be considered, and if approved by two- 
But in all such 
cases the votes of both Houses shall be determined by yeas 
end nays; 


tiirds of that Ilouse, it shall become a law. 


anit the names of the persons voting for and 
bill, shall be entered on the journal of each House 
respectively, If any bill shall not be returned by the Presi- 
dent within ten days (Sundays excepted) atter it shall have 
been presented to him, the same shall be a law in like man- 
neras if he had sizned it, unless the Congress, by their ad- 
journmecnt, preventits return; in which case it shall not be a 
law. 


ar.inst the 


Jo. Every order, resolution, or vote, to which the concur- 
rence of the Senate antl House of Representatives may be 
necessary (except on a question of adjournment) shall be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States; and before the 
same shail take effect, shall be approved by him, or being dis- 
approved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate and Tlouse of Representatives, according to the rules and 
limitations prescribed in the face of a bill. 

Sec. VITL.—The Congress shall have power— 

1. ‘To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises ; to 
pay the debts, and provide for the common defence and gen- 
eral wellare of the United States; but all duties, imposts and 
excises suall be uniform throughout the United States : 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States : 

» Toresubve commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States, and with the Indian tribes: 

4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uni- 
fornn Jaws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the 
United States: 

5. ‘To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of for- 
eizu coin, and fix the standard of weights and meisures: 

G. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the United States : 

7. To estublish post-offices and post-roads : 

8. ‘Lo promote the progress of science and useful arts by 
securing, for limited times, to authors and inventors, the ex- 
Clusive rizht to their respective writings and discoveries : 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court : 
to define and punish piracics and felonies committed on the 
hich seas, and offences against the law of nations: 

iJ. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
and make rules concerging capture on land and water: 


11. To raise and support armies; but no appropriation of 


moucy to that use, shall be for a longer term than two years: 
12. To provide and maintain a navy: 


iJ. To make rules for the government and regulation of 


the land and naval forces: 

14. Io provide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of cic Union, suppress insurrection, and repel inva- 
Si0li8 : 

15. ‘To provide for organizing, arming and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such part of them as may be em- 
ployed in the service of the United States, reserving to the 
States respectively, the appointment of the officers, and the 
autuority of training the militia, according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress: 

16. To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatso- 
ever, over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as 
us tniy, by cession of particular States, and the acceptance 
of Coneress, become the seat of Government of the United 
Stutes, and tu exercise like authority over all places pur 
chased by the conscat of the Legislature of the State in which 
the same sill be, for the erections of forts, magazines, arse- 
nals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings: And 

17. To piake all Jaws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying luto execution the foregoing powers, and all 
other powers vested by this Constitution in the Government 
of the United States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

sec, [X.—1. The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper to ad- 
mit, sualt mot be prohibited by tlhe Congress prior to th 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight; but a tax or 
duty may be imposed on such impertation not exceeding ten 
dollars tor each person. 

2. ‘Phe privilege of tae writ of habeas corpus shall not be 
suspended, uniess when, in cases of rebellion, or invasion, 
the public safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder or ex-post fucto law shall be passed. 

4. No copitation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in 
proporiion to the census or cnameration hereinbefore direct- 
ed to be taken. 

&. No tax or duty shall be luid on articles exported from 
any State. No preierence shall be given by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State over those 
of anoltacr; nor shall vessels bound to or from one State be 
ovliged to enter, clear or pay duties in another. 

G6. No woncey shall be drawn trom the Treasury, but in con- 

equence of appropriations made by law; and a regular 
statement or account of the receipts and expenditures of ail 
public money shall be published trom time to time. 

7. No tide of nobility shall be granted by the United 
Diates, and no person holding any office of profit or trust 
nnder theur suali, without the consent of the Congress, ac 
Cept ol aay present, emolument, office or tile, of any kind 
Wasthe Vor, Troll uhh king, pringe or lorcign State. 

Sec. A.—1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance 
or coulederauion; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin 


| 
| 








money ; emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and sil- 
ver coin a tender in payment. of debts; pass any bill of at- 
tainder, ex-post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of 
contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any 
imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be 
absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws; and 
the net produce of all duties and imposts laid by any State 
on imports or exports shall be for the use of the treasury of 
the United States; and all such laws shall be subject to the 
revision and control of the Congress. No State shall, with- 
out the consent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep 
troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any agree- 
ment or compact with another State or with a foreign power, 
or engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such immi- 
nent danger as will not admit delay. 


ARTICLE Il. 


Sec. I.—1. The executive power shall be vested in a Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. He shall hold his of- 
fice during the term of four years, and together with the 
Vice-President, chosen for the same term, be elected as fol- 
lows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legis- 
lature thereof may direct, a number of electors, «qual to the 
whole number of senators and representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in Congress; but no senator or repre- 
sentative, or person holding an office of trust or profit under 
the United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

8. [Annulled. See Amendments, Art. XII.] 

4. The Congress may determine the time of choosing the 
electors and the day on which they shall give their votes ; 
Which day shall be the same throughout the United States. 

5. No person except a natural-born citizen or a citizen of 
the United States at the time of the adoption of this Consti- 
tution, shall be eligible to the office of President; neither 
shall any person be eligible to that office who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty-five years,and been fourteen 
years a resident within the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the President from office, or 
of his death, resignation or inability to discharge the powers 
and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the 
Vice-President ; and the Congress may by law provide for the 
case of removal, death, resignation or inability, both of the 
President and Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then 
act as President, and such officer shall act accordingly, until 
the disability be removed or a President shall be elected. 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receive for his ser- 
vices a compensation, which shall neither be increased nor 
diminished during the period for which he shall have been 
elected; and he shall not receive, within that period, any 
other cmolument from the United States or any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office he shall 
take the following oath or affirmation : 

9. “I do solemnly swear, or affirm, that I will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the United States, and will, 
to the best of my ability, preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

Sec. I.—1. The President shall be commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy of the United States, and of the militia 
of the several States, when called into actual service of the 
United States; he may require the opinion in writing of the 
principal officer in each of the executive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices . 
and he shall have power to grant reprieves and pardon for 
offences against the United States, except in cases of im- 
peachment. 

2. Ile shall have power, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of 
the senators present concur; and he shall nominate, and, by 
and with the consent and advice of the Senate, shall appoint 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States, 
whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, 
and which shall be established by law. But the Congress 
may, by law, vest the appointment of such inferior officers as 
they think proper in the President alone, in the courts of law 
or in the heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies 
that may happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting 
commissions which shall expire at the end of their next ses- 
sion, 

Sec. I1].—1. He shall, from time to time, give to the Con- 
gress information of the state of the Umon, and recommend 
to their consileration such measures as he shall judge neces: 
sary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary occasions, 
convene both Houses, or either of them, and in case of disa- 
greement between them, with respect to the time of adjourn- 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall think 
proper; he shall receive ambassadors and other public minis- 
ters; he shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed, 
and shall commission all the offcers of the United States. 

Sec. [V.—1. The President, Vice-President and all civil offi- 
cers of the United States shall be removed trom office on im- 
peachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery or other 
Lish crimes and misdemeanors, 


ARTICLE IL. 


Sec. L—1. The judicial power of the United States shal} 
be vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts 
as the Consress may, from time to time, ordain and establish. 
The judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall 
hold their oilices during good behavior, and shall, at stated 





times, receive for their services a compensation, which shall 
not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

See. I.—1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, the laws of 
the United States, and treaties made, or which shall be made 
under their authority; to all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls; to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to which the 
United States shall be a party ; to controversies between two 
or more States, between a State and citizens of another State, 
between citizens of different States, between citizens of the 
sume State claiming lands under grants of different States, 
and between a State or the citizens thereof, and foreign 
States, citizens or subjects, 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, and those in which a State shall be a party, the 
Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all the 
other cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court, shall have 
appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such ex- 
ceptions and under such regulations as the Congress may 
make. 

3. The trial cf all crimes, except in case of impeachment, 
shall be by jury; and such trial shall be held in the State 
where the said crimes shall have been committed ; but when 
not committed within any State, the trial shall be at such 
place or placcs as the Congress may bv law have directed. 

Sec. LI. -1. Treason against the United States shall consist 
only in levying war against them, or in adhering to their ene- 
mies, giving them aid and comlort. 
victed of treason, unless on the testimony of two witnesses 
to the same overt act, or on confession in open court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the punish- 
ment of treason ; but no attainder of treason shall work cor- 
ruption of blood, or torfeiture, cxcept during the life of the 
person attainted. 


No person shall be con- 


ARTICLE IV. 

Sec. L—1. Full faith and credit shall be given, in each 
State, to the’ public acts, records and judicial proceedings of 
every other State. And the Congress may, by general laws, 
prescribe the manner in which such acts, records and proceed- 
ings, shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Sec. IL—1. THE CITIZENS OF EACH STATESHALL 
BE ENTITLED TO ALL PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNI- 
TIES OF CITIZENS OF THE SEVERAL STATES. 

2. A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be tound in an- 
other State, shall, ou demand of the executive authority of 
the State from which he fled, be delivered up to be removed 
to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in consequence 
of any law or regulation there*n, be discharged from such 
service or labor; but shall be delivered up, on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

Sec. If.—1. New States may be admitted by the Congress 
into this Union; but no new Siate shall be formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any othcr State, nor any State be 
formed by the junction of two or more States, or parts of 
States, without the consent of the Legislature of the States 
concerned, as well as of the Congress. 

2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territery or 
other property belonging to the United States; and nothing 
in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
claim: of the United States or of any particular Siate. 

Sec. lV.—THE UNITED STATES SHALL GUARAN- 
TEE TO EVERY STATE IN THIS UNION A REPUB- 
LICAN FORM OF GOVERNMENT, AND SHALL PRO- 
TECT EACH OF THEM AGAINST INVASION: AND, 
ON APPLICATION OF THE LEGISLATURE, OR OF 
THE EXECUTIVE (WHEN THE LEGISLATURE CAN- 
NOT BE CONVENED), AGAINST DOMESTIC VIO- 
LENCE. 

ARTICLE V. 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall 
deem it necessary, sha!l propose amendments to this Consti- 
tution; or, on the application of the Legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several States shall calla convention for pro- 
posing amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths thereof, as the 
one or the other mode of ratification may be made prior to 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, shall, in any 
manner, affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth sec- 
tion of the first article; AND THAT NO STATE, WITH- 
OUT ITS CONSENT, SHALL BE DEPRIVED OF ITS 
EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN THE SENATE, 

ARTICLE VI. 

1. All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, be- 
fore the adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid 
against the United States under this Conftitution, as under 
the Confederation. 

2. This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and the 
judges in every State shall be bound thereby ; anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

8. The senators and representatives before mentioned, and 
the members of the several State legislatures, and executive 
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and judicial officers of both of the United States and of the 
several States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to sup- 
port this Constitution; but no religious test shall ever be re- 
quired as a qualification to any office or public trust under 
the United States, 

ARTICLE VIL. 


The ratification of the convention of nine States shal] 
be sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution be- 
tween the States so ratifying the same. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, Pres'’t. 
WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I. 


“" s P 

Vongress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof: or abridg- 
ing the treedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the 


people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances. 


ARTICLE IT. 
A well regulated militia being necessary to the security of 
a free State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed. 
ARTICLE IIL. 


No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any 
house without the consent of the owner; nor in time of war, 
but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 


ARTICLE IV. 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers and effects, against unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures, shall not be violated; and no warrant shall issue but 
upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and 


particulirly describing the place to be searched, and the per- 
sons or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE YV. 


No person shall be held'to answer for a capital or other- 
wise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment 
of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or nava 
forces, or in the militia, when in actual service, in time of 
war or public danger ; nor shall any person be subject, for the 
same offence, to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb: 
nor shall be compelled, in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without just compensation. 

ARTICLE VI. 

In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the crime shall have been com- 
mitted, which district shall have been previously ascertained 
by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation ; to be confronted with the witnesses against him : 
to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his 
favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for the defence. 

ARTICLE VIL. 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy 
shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be 
preserved; and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re- 


examined in any court of the United States than according 
to the rules of common law. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines im- 
posed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


ARTICLE IX. 


The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall 
not be construed todeny or disparage others retained by the 
people. : 

ARTICLE X. 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
tie States respectively, or to the people. 


ARTICLE XI. 


The judicial power of the United States shall not be con- 
strued to extend to any suit in law or equity commenced or 
prosecuted against one of the United States by citizens of 
another State, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign State. 


ARTICLE XII. 


1. The electors shall meet in their respective States and 
vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, one of whom 
at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with 
themselves ; they shall name in their ballots the person voted 
for asPresident, end in distinct ballots the person voted for 
as Vice-President ; and they shall make distinct lists of all per- 
sons voted for as President and of «ll persons voted for as 
Vice-President, and of the number of votes for each. which 
list they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat 
of Government of the United States, directed to the President 
ot tuc Senate; the President of the Senate shall, in the pres- 
ence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the 
certificates and the votes shall them be counted; the person 
having the greatest number of votes for President shall be 
the President, if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed; and if no one has such ma- 
jority, then, from the persons having the highest numbers, 





——— 


not exceeding three, on the list of those voted for as President, 
the House of Representatives shall choose immediately, by bal- 
lot, the President. Butin choosing the President the votes shall 
be taken by States, the representation from each State having 
one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a num- 
ber or members from two-thirds of the States, and a majority 
of all the States shall be necessary to achoice. And if the 
House of Representatives shall not choose a President, wlen- 
ever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before 
the fourth day of March next following, then the Vice-Presi- 
dent shall act as President, as in the case of the death or 
other constitutional disability of the President. 

2. The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice- 
President shall be the Vice-President, if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors appointed; and if 
no person have a majority, then, from the two highest num- 
bers on the list, the senate shall choose the Vice-President; a 
quorum for the purpose shall cansist of two-thirds of the 
whole number of senators, and a majority of the whole num- 
ber shall be necessary to a choice. 

8. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of for them are in the country; and they are no Ilcnger poor but 
President shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the | 8F© 8@¥!2g Money, 
United States. 


repeated to myself the words, “ Women’s Agricultural Fair.’ 

“ This is a most beautiful place,” I remarked to an old gen- 
tleman who was leaning on his staff, looking up and about 
him, evidently feasting his eyes. 

“Yes, grand, grand!” observed the old man. 

“Will you inform me,” -I asked,“ what is the meaning of 
this festival, or how it originated ?” 

He appeared astonished at my question, but soon showed 
by his countenance that he had decided me to be in earnest. 

‘You are a stranger, I see,’ he replied. ‘ Well, this is 
called the ‘Women’s Agricultural Fair’ because everything 
you behold here—no matter what—has been grown by women 
agriculturists. It is this year combined with a semi-centen- 
nial festival for the following reasons: Fifty years ago a 
large surplus population of poor, toiling women, crowded our 
citics, while the land was not one quarter cultivatec, causing, 
on the ene hand, high prices for provisions, and, on tue other, 
low prices for labor: ‘From him that haih not shall be taken 
away even that which he hatb.” To-cay lat large elauss of 
women who have no family duties and no husvands to provide 


Besides these unmarried women and wid- 
ows there are large numbers of marriedwomen in the coun- 
ARTICLE XIIL. 

If any citizen of the United States shall accept, claim, re 
ceive retain any title of nobility or honor, or shall, with- me 
< al a Fr: n y : | homes with requisites for comfort, cultur. and retnement. 
out the consert of Congress, accept and retain any prescnt, , nar 7 
ut “ ct ngress, accept an : eo | In this way our cities are but little overstochcd «i her by 
pension, office or emolument, of any kind whatever, from | ane apeennay hei 
= : fore; ? : hall | workingmen or workingwomen ; their 
any emperor, King, prince « oreig ower, such person shal! | . 7 : i’ ; : : 
iny emperor, king, prince or ore ign po ver, such pers a" | farms are paid for and sufficiently improved, the a: , wo, go 
cease to be a citizen of the United States, and shall be in- 


try, many of them with families, carrying op farms, their hus- 
bands remaining in the city for a few years, !n«rder to ge 
money to pay for and improve their farms an! tutnish their 
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capable of holding any office of trust or profit under them 
or either of them. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the State wherein they reside. No 
State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States. 
Nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty cr 
property without due process of law, nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws 

2. Representatives shall be appointed among the several 
States according to their respective numbers, counting the 
whole number of persons in each State, excluding Indians 
not taxed; but whenever the right to vote at any election 
tor electors of President and Vice-President, or for United 
States Representatives in Congress, executive and judicial 
officers, or the members of the Legislature thereof, is denied 
to any of the male inhabitants of such State, being twenty- 
one years of age and citizens of the United States, or in any 
way abridged, except for participation in rebellion or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced 
in the proportion which the number of scch male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one 
years of age in that State. 

3 No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Con- 
gress, elector of President and Vice-President, or hold any 
ofiice. civil or military, under the United States, or under 
any State, who, having previously taken an oath as member 
of Congress, or as an otheer of tbe United States, or asa 
member of any State Legislature, or as an executive or 


judicial officer of any State, to support the Constitution of 


the United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or 
rebellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to the 
enemies thereof; but Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds 
of each House, remove sneh disability. 

4. The validity of the public debt of the United States, 
authorized by law, including debts incurred for the payment 
of pensions and bounties for service in suppressing insurrec- 
tion or rebellion, shall not be questioned, but neither the 
United States nor any State shall assume or pay any debt or 
oblication ineurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against 
the United States, or claim for the loss or emancipation of 
any slave, but all such debts, obligations and claims shall be 
held illegal and void. 

ARTICLE XY. 

1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
State, on account of race, color or previous conditions of 
servitude. 
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MAN'S RIGHTS; OR, HOW WOULD YOU LIKE IT’ 


BY ANNIE DENTON CRIDGE, 


DrEeAM No. 9—( Concluded), 

I entered the pavilion and beheid a sight, which, for beauty 
and magnificence, | never saw equalled. 
may last, shall I forget this part of my dream. 





Verily, it 


"as a paradise far surpassing any that Adam and Eve ever | . ae 
sheeted ; gry | easier and Jighter than it was when we were children, and it 


; 


beheld. Here was gathered all the beauty belonging to the 
vegetable kingdom. Here fruits, flowers, spreading branches 
and crossing vines were woven into a thousand floral arches 
over our heads—formed into summer bowers, grottoes, shady 


walks. secluded retreats. There were miniature lakes, water- 


falls, fountains, fish ponds, that surprised and delighted my | 


eyes. Here were gathered specimens of all flowers, edible 
fruits, grains and vegetables grown in the United States, 
Ladies—only ladies—presided over all this wealth of beauty. 
Then I looked up and beheld in letters of living flowers and 
vines these words: 

WOMEN'S AGRICULTURAL FAIR, 


I looked at the beautifully-executed design, and many times 





} 








Never, while life | 


| woman. 


| bank. 


| ing slop-shops, but by each person in independence. 


to their farms and remain there.” 

Before us played a fountain of water In the cc.re of a 
miniature lake, in the depths of which beautifur salmon 
sported, and on its surface water-fowl were swimming and 
diving. From its banks were reflected orange and fig trees, 
lemon trees and grape vines, all laden with fruit, and kindy 
shading the old man as he satin a rustic chair. 

“Take a seat,” he said, pointing to one near him; “take a 
seat. Wemay as well rest while we talk.” 
moment I recall that spot! 


How at this 
What beauty, what wide-spread- 


| ing branches, what luscious fruit hung all about us! 


‘ Now,” said the old man, as he rested his two hands on 
his stick, “ let me tell you how all this has come to pass.” 

“T would like it, if you please.” 

“Fifty years ago to-day the first Womans’ ' Agricultura, 
Convention was held. The call was made by two brave, 
beautiful women, who had made a business of Agriculture 
for ten There are their portraits,’ he said, as he 
pointed with his stick through ap avenue of trees; 


years. 
“ by-and 
by you can go and take a near view; they will bear close 
criticism ; one of them has passed to the farther shore, but 
the other is still in the physical body. Ah, you ought to see 
She is very old, but besutiful, so beautiful! 


her! She seems 
to have absorbed into herself the essence of the fruits and 
flowers and natural beauties which she so devotedly loves. 
Her eves are blue and her face beams with goodness and intel- 
ligence. Sbe can make a speech as well as ever, though she 
Well, these 
{ said, had made agriculture a business for ten years. Having 


tested the matter to their own satisfaction, they resolved to 


is now eighty-seven years of age. two ladies, as 


urge others, particularly women, to adopt the same businese. 
Every winter both of them left their farms, fora month or 
two, to lecture on Agriculture FOR Woman. Thus cthers 
joined them, and in a few years numbers of women lad se- 
cured land for themselves and had engaged in its culture to 
great advantage. 

“To make a long story short, it came to pass that just fifty 
years ago to-day the first Womans’ Agricultural Convention 
' I was there. 


was held. The best hall in the city was secured, 


and there was a large attendance. Many women were on 
the platform who owned their farms and houses, and they 
really made some excellent speeches, abounding with elo- 
asa and logic; for they were both experienced and earnest 
‘al their plans for redeeming woman from poverty and priva- 
tion. 

“ How well I remember some of the ideas advanced by one 
ot them. 
the great royal road to wealth—wealth and independence for 
On this platform are thirty-five ladies who have 


‘We tillers of the soil,’ she said,‘ have discovered 


demonstrated in their own lives that agriculture is woman's 
work just as much as it is man’s work. ‘Those ladies own 


| farms and houses, cows and horses, of their own,’ then, turn- 
: . ae 
ing round, ‘and if helieve every one ot you has INOnCY in the 


You are healthy, you are happy; and this has been 


| done not in your miserable cities, not in garrets, not for cheat- 


liow 
she did urge poor workingwomen to go into the country if 
they only had just enough to take them there! ‘ Farming, 
she continus d.‘ with the machinery now at command, is far 


‘s oniv habit and tradition that causes it to be regarded as 


requiring great muse ula pow! r. shh gene ral, it is much easier 


work, and far less exhaustive, than cooking, washing, iron. 
ing or sewing, especially in \ iew of the accompaniments of 
fresh air and abundant food, in the one case, contrasted with 
if it is 
not easier, we can do it, as it pays better and fills our pockets ; 


| foul air and semi-starvation in the other, At any rat 
and meney is & great stimulant, as well as Country air, beau 
tiful sex nery, fruits, flowers and singing birds.’ 

| “Tyeally believe ' could remember most of her speech 

| However ‘she concluded by informing the audience that she 

| had purchased a large tract of land, on w Lich she could ime 
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mediately employ twenty-five women, and hoped that num- 
Ler would volunteer to go,asshe would pay them more wages 
than they could earn at any sort of sewing until they could 
purchase some of her land themselves, after which she would 
rent to them, ata low price, various farming machinery, so tha, 
they could work to the utmost advantage. 
unteered at 


Fifty-seven vol. 
twenty-five were selected, all of whom 
succecded—a wonderful success, I think. The callers of the 
Convention were so enccuraged that more were held in vari- 
ous parts of the country,and the movement rapidly grew into 
© power, and its adherents were numbered by hundred. o 
thousands, 


once ; 


All did not go into heavy farming: mary con 
centrated On grain culture, as machinery enabled them to 
perform most of the labor with ease; many made a specialty 
of fruit; some of poultry, and others grew rapidly rich by 
pisciculture. Some settled in Southern California, cultivating 
oranges, lemons, nuts, grapes, peaches, etec., or raising silk- 
worms, while others profitably raised berrics in the immediate 
vicinity of large cities. Finely they were caricatured by 
reckless, half-starved, half-intoxicated ‘ Bohemians, always 
realy to se!l their birthright of brains for a very small mecs 
of pottige, and too lazy to work at any useful calling! Edi 
torial Wiseaeres wrote Jabored articles to prove the ulte! 
futility and demoralizing tendency of any attempt by women 
to live by cultivating the soil. The popular lecturer said that 
a woman might as well attempt to keep a livery stable ora 
bowling alley, or pre-empt 1602acres of land in the moon, as 
to try to carry on farming; that, by attempting it, women 
would become rough, uncouth and masculine, and no man, 
who loved refinement and delicacy in woman, would ever 
marry such, etc., ete., ete. 


“T have two sisters who were lefi widows when quite 


young; both with children. After the deaths of their hus- 
bands they came home to father’s house. One had a little 
over ®& thousand and the other but three or four hundred 
dollars. After many long talks as to what was best to be 
done (for it was really a serious question with so many chil- 
dren), they finally purchased for a thousand dollars ten acres 
of land, on which was a small house; they planted trees, or 
rather pail a min to plant their fruit trees, and then went to 
work to raise vegetables for the city market. Their children 
In ten years 
their sucecss was complete; they had a fine orchard of choice 
fruit, acomfortable house and commodious family carriage ; 
their boys are grown, and all of them farmers. My sisters 
taught the girls the importance of being self-sustaining, paid 
them for all work done by them in the garden or orchard, and 
at twenty each girl owned a piece of land. One of them, 
however, is now in the city with her husband, and together 
they carry on a large mercantile business. But,” he re- 
marked, “IT am afraid Ishall tire you; old age, it is said, 
tends to induce garrulity.” 

* Not atall; Lam glad to hear you,” I replied. 

“Oh, it amuses me,” he continued, “to see how the 
women hive stolen a march on the men. Yes, ves, they have 
ontwitted them, You see we have @ numerous race of aun- 
dics and would-be do-nothings who preter a good fit, moroceo 
shocs, gloved hands, sidewalks and high brick houses to any 
tring else in the world. Phis race of men had tashionalle 
mothers aod equally silly fathers, as thousands of children 
have today, who are taught) by their fathers and mothers 
thet the preeeding requisites are indispensable to respect- 
ability.” 

* Yes,” Drejoined, “and I am thinking of the little hoys 
of whom mothers are siving to-day, ‘ Willie or Jolinny is 
going to be a lawyer, a doctor, a preacher or a fine gentle- 
man,orhe is going into business’ (meaning the business of 
trying all the time to outwit somebody clse, and persuade 
somebody to put money in his poeket without an cquiva- 
leat).” 

* Yes.” replied the old man, “and thus the supply o 
woikl-be do nothings exceeds the demand, and hence the 
sirplus of empty-heided, litth-brained dandies afraid of any 
business that would bring them within the class of meeclan- 
ics. These. by the pressure of Want, are necessitated to fill 
the places once filled, but now vacated, by the very women 
whoure now fir removed from cities, from poverty and from 
toil, wilt e birds, the flowers, the tree and the beautiful of 
wiiel they area part; and those shams of men fill their 
plices in garrets and cellars.” 

“Nature has taken her children to her home and heart,” ] 
ronarked., 

“ Just so, my friend,” he replied; “ birds, flowers, hills, riv- 
ers, mountains, running brooks and women should never be 
separate |. There is,’ he continued, “a feature of this Agri- 
culture for women that Tsbould mention; it is this: You 
probibly Know that in all our large cities we had a super 
abundance of honest mechanics. These, having seen what 
women coull do in the country, concluded to try what men 
coulddo. The experiment succeeded to that extent that the 
only surplus population in our lirge cities to-dav are thi 
miserible wealklings [have before mentioned as having fash- 
ionible mothers, Who have Jittle ability and less disposition 
to perform usetul labor.” 

Then Tthought in my dream that I arose to leave, and, 
shiking hands with the old) man, thanked him for the plests- 
ure his conversation had atforded ; then directed my steps to 
the portrai's of the two noble women who were the first to 
origimite any extensive movement for placing women on the 
land. My whole being throbbed with happiness as I walked 
through the long avenue of trees, truits and flowers and 
noted the hundreds of healthy, happy women who presided 
over the specimens ot their own culture. Verily, woman has 
worked out her own salvation! I said to myself; the good 
time coming hag surely come; woman has planted herself on 
the soil, She has health, she has wealth, and with these she 
has power. Sclf-salvation—this is the rock on whieh she has 
built; and not all the powers of hell shall prevail against it, 

Then 1 found myself in front of the two portraits which 
the old gentleman had po nted out tome. While admiring 
them he came and introduced me to the surviving origin: 1— 
a desr old lady, whose hand I grasped with feelings akin to 
devotion. With her hand yet grasped in mine I awoke. <A 
dreim! Tsaid in astonishment; but may net this dream, after 

all, be a prophecy * 


became, every year, more and more uscful. 
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THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT. 





Its Relation to and Effect upon ‘“‘ Dress.”’ 


PRESENT STYLES RUINOUS TO HEALTH. 


The Necessity of Modifications to Meet the Demands 


cf Woman's New Spheres of Action. 


It may be thought far-fetched by some, to asgert, that the 
subject of dress has any legitimate bearing upon the Sixteenth 
Amendment Question ; if so, it comes from lack of thought 
and attention to the many-sided bearings of the Woman 
Question. Taken asa whole, it must be considered as one 
of the most important Humanitarian movements of the age, 
and every part of it, which is not already based on fixed prin- 
ciples of right, or upon demonstrated facts, should be 
analyzed, to the end that the right may be separated trom the 
wrong, so that the latter may be discarded or supplanted by 
something better. It is more thin a privilege; it is more than 
a right—it is a duty, stern and imperative, that if there are 
any hindrances hanging around, which prevent the legitimate 
use of their newly-acquired freedom, women should shake 
them off. 

We have 
siid that it was impossible for a single argument to be otfercd 


But how does dress relate to woman’s freedom ? 


in favor of the style of skirts now almost universally worn 
by women of refinement and intelligence (?) and just as little 
for all other external parts of their dress. One of the first 
princip'csof dress regarding health is, that al/ portions of tu 
boty should be evenly covered, so that there shall always be a 
free and uninfluenced circulation of blood. As women dress 
now, the great amount of clothing worn about the lumbar 
regions of the body, which at ali times keeps that portion of 
the body warm, cven when the extremities may be nearly 
frozen, produces a powerful determination of blood to those 
parts. These parts being a large part of the time kept at a 
very much higher temperature than any other portion of the 
body, the extremitics are deprived of the vitality requisite to 
continue healthy conditions. It is a well known fact, that 
since the present fashions of padding and bustle-wearing 
came into vogue, the class of complaints known as Female 
Weakness have increased a hundred told. While it would 
not be true that this increase is entirely owing to this over- 
heating process, it is true that it will reasonably account for 
avery large proportion of it. And when we remember that 
With this over-dre's of central parts of the body, the neck, 
shoulders, and upper parts of the breast and back have been 
almost deprived of covering, which, when allowed, has been 
of the nearest approach to nothing, we need not wonder 
that there are so many frail women, weakly wives, and fragile 
or scrubby children. 

The same is also true of the dressing of the feet, which, of 
all parts of the body, can least bear uneven exposure. A per- 
son may possess vikidity enough to bear the exposure of the 
upper parts of the body, whichare near the centre of circula- 
tion; but a person who has cold feet habitually, cannot retain 
health for any length of time, and with women, nothing is 
more conducive to all forms of irregularities than this foolish, 
criminal practice of light dressing for the fect and ankles. 

These practices, ifallowable or reasonable at all for women 
of fashion, who are never obliged to expose themselves, cannot 
She 
requires the same degree of protection, and even more care, 


be tolerated a moment by the sensible business woman. 
than men; but women who, from choice or Lecessity, become 


sensible enough, or independent enough, to meet the = situa- 
tion. What is more common of a rainy morning or evening 
than to see hundre ls of shop women going to, or returaing 
from, business with nothing but thin soled, lasting gaiters on 
their foet, and with wet skirts draggling their limbs? If this 
is morning, they remain all day in thiscondition, which prac- 
lice, continued sufliciently long, will in every case produce 
its legitimate results. 

Again: What sense is there in long skirts for business 
women atany time. ’Tis true that they are pretty nearly all 
the dressing or protection the lower limbs have; but what 
kind of protection?  Saflicient, perhaps, when worn for 
nothing but to hide the limbs, but what against dampness | 
dust and the bleak, wiatry winds. Against these, clothing more 
nearly adjusted to the limbs is required; so that itcomes down 
to this at last; that long skirts are worn, not for clothing, 
but for the parpose of hiding the limbs. Dress is cither for 


it is indelicate or revolting to the nature of woman to so dress 
her legs that they can be free to perform the functions of 
locomotion—why should it not be just as indelicate to go 
with arms naked to the shoulder, as thousands do who would 
scream if their leg to the knee were exposed? And why 
should it not be considered a hundred fold more indelicate to 
expose, virtually, their breasts to the waist, as thousands do, 
than it is to tastefully and reasonably dress their legs? 

The fact of the ease in this matter of female dress is, that a 
blind and foolish custom has decreed that women must wear 
skirts to hide their legs, while they may, almost ad Lédéuni, 
expose their arms and Lreasts. For our part, we can see no 
more indelicaey in a p-operly clad leg then in a properly 
clad arm; but we can see a deal of sentimental and hypo- 





critical mock modesty in the custom which demands skirts 


the purpose of protection or for disguise. If for the last—and | 





regularly attendant upon business, have not, as a rule, been | 








| 
| 
| 
| 








and allows bare arms, shoulders and breasts. It is time to 
call things by their right names, and to be honcst enough to 
speak the truth about these tuings, which are fettering and 
discasing women and producing a generation of sickly children. 
If those who affect a great deal more modesty and delicacy 
than they are willing to allow that those have, whoare boll 
enough to discuss this question truthfully, vent their spleen 
an} show their virtuous indignation, by calling us bad names, 
we simply assure them, that our estimation of truth, and our 
desire to promote the true interests of our sex, rises fur above 
all care for whatever they may say or think, and that we are 
perfectly willing to intrust the vindication of our course, to 
the next ten years, when such unsightly and health destroy- 
ing things as our pre-ent system of dressing presents, will be 
among the things which were. 

What we have said thus tar upon this subject may be con- 


sidered as simply suggestive, when compared with what might 


be said in direct attack upon the system from the standpoint 
of indelicacy, We have often been in stores when it became 
necessary for the female employee to climb a step ladder to 
obtain arucles of goods from high shelvings; and we have 
ofien witnessed the exposure of ladies getting into omnibusses. 
In cither of which cases, had they been properly and judiciously 
dressed, they would have been the extreme of delicacy com- 
pared with what they were; and hence it is, that we re-assert, 
that the system prescribed by present custom has nothing to 
recommend it, but everything to denounce it. When women 
take the equality which we are showing they are entitled to 
under our Constitution, just as it now is, it is to be hoped 
that they will also exercise the right to dress themselves ac- 
cording to the requirements of their callings, even if that de- 
mands the proscription of skirts with which women have 
been dragged to death so many years. 

The World says: “ The average weight, all the year round, 
of that portion of woman's clothing which is supported from 
the waist, is between ten 
backs a wonder? 


and fifteen pounds. Are weak 


Put on suspenders, girls!” 
“ee <> ew 

New York, Nov. 1, 1870. 
Epirors Woopnvit & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY: 

Ladies—I cannot, “for the Jife of me,” understand why it 
is that women contend for the “* glorious privilege” of voting, 
and why it is that some men deny the gentler sex the boon 
they seek in the ballot-box. 

[ have a musty old vote (forty-seven years old) that any 
lady would be welcome to, if it were lawful to assign the 
coveted pleasure of edging and elbowing and squeezing 
through a crowd of dirty, drunken, quarrelsome representa- 
tives of the nationality that does all tue voting, fighting, kill- 
ing and ruling that requires to be done in this mob-governed 
city. And tuere are twenty thousand more of just such dis- 
gusted, discouraged and disaffected citizens as I am, who 
value their votes at the cost of a pinch of snuff. 

Politically, there is no preferment for me. I am nothing 
but an American, and 1 would not, for all the offices in the 
gilt of the President, petition the Legislature to change my 
name trom Williain Jones to Patrick O' Flaherty. 

There is no pleasure in voting, and what use is there in 
depositing one honest vote agatist the persistent ciforts of a 
long winded, muscular, hard-working “repcater?’ I have 
abandoned the practice, and any lady who wants my vote 
can have it. 


And tails cheap, counmon and disagreeable priv- 
ilege is coveted by one sex and denied them by the other! 
jlow can any man who is ordinarily intelligent and moder- 
ately generous reluse such a right to a@ refined, intellectual 
and superior woman, after beholding the same “right? se- 
cured by perjury and then exercised by a brute at the polls? 
The women can easily secure the “right”? that is all wrong 
by prouising all their votes to * the powers that be’ in each 
State, 
must be given flem; and where the timid and vascillating 


Where the tierce and dariag Democracy rule, pledges 


“ Republicans” hold sway, the Jadics must promise to vote 
for a continuance of hat sway. Thus they will find—as the 
corner “ wine merchants” have all along knownu—that votes 
are the most profitable mnerclandise extant. 

Perhaps the shortest road to the elective franchise would 
be for the women to have a law passed authorizing an assign- 
ment of the right to vote, and then secure the voices of the 
twenty thousand disgusted citizens of New York. This 
would enable as many lad‘es to ry the expcerimcut of testing 
the decency, manhood and gallantry of the ruffiians who do 
the most of the voting in this city. Perhaps attcr such ex- 
periences 43 T hive passed through ia my lifetime, thus far, 
these women would not care to inflict the “ glorious privi- 
lege” upon the rest of their sex. 

Bear witness that this is written before the election, and by 
an American Democrat; therefore it is not penned in the bit- 
terness of defeat, but in the bitterness of a knowledge of facts 
enough to turn Mazzini trom his dream of republicanism to 
the reality of a decent rule in any other form. Were my 
voling power a tangible something, a piece of paper, such as 
some men buy for a few shillings and a false oath, | would 
tear it into inch pieces and throw it to the dogs. 

Publish these free thoughts, ladies, if you dare, among your 
fine theories of human excellence and lofiv rights, and noble 
It is well brutes in Lbuman 
form and disagreeable facts right straight in the face. 


aspirations, sometimes to look 


Believe me, ladies, when Tsay, that because you are intclii- 


| gent, aspiring, high-toncd and independent, 


I am yours sincerely, 


Wx. JONES. 
PN ee ner ee 


| The agitation of thought is the beginning of wisdom. 
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A CIRCULAR MISSIVS 
FROM THE 


PANTARCH 


TO ALL 


GOOD PANTARCHIANS 
Scattered Abroad Tnrough The World. 





ORIGINALLY DELIVERED AS AN ADDRESS BEFORE A CONX- 


VOCATION OF THE PANTARCITY. 





The primal step in the reorganization of ITuman Socicty 
in all its departments is a right understanding of the un 
derlying spiritual and scientitic principles involved ia Or- 
ganization itself. By this is meant not the Organization 
of Labor, nor of Amusement, nor of Social Affiuirs, nor of 
any other specialty, nor of all these specialt ¢3 comhi-ed, as to 
that external form which is loosely meant by the term or 
ganization, but the form derived from the internal avimat 
ing soul which pres des over the co sociation of the differen! 
minds c-operiting hirmoni usly for the production of a 
common end, 

What, then, are the principles involved in such harmo 
nious co-operation, the infringement of any one of which 
will result in disorder, confusion and defeat? This ques 
tion is the question of orginization in its most intimate 
and vital sense, 
human 


It is also identical with the question of 
government, It is, therefore, an earlier question 
than the question of Labor, which is involved in the solu 
tion of the other, which it does not, on the other hand, 
necessarily involve. It is, therefore, an older question his- 
torically among men. It has formed a staple subject of 
the ethical disquisitions of all enlightened people ; while 
the relations of Capital and Labor constitute an essentially 
modern question. 

It is believed that these and all other social questions 
must be theoretically and practically settled in the same 
logical order as that in which they have been historically 
evolved and in which they have pressed themsclyes upon 
the attention of mankind. While we propose, then, to 
organize the industrial, commercial and financial affairs of 
socicty, we propose to do it through a Supreme Institu 
tionally Organized Co-operative Action, called Tie Pan- 
TARCHY, Which, in order to be itself successful, must first 
be rightly ordered and understood. And to this end it 
must be based on Universal Science, which is in essence 
the Science of Universal Organization itself. Government 
is itself a mere comprchensive, and as such it may be said 
to be amore important question, if not a more difficult one, 
than that of Labor, that of Commerce, of Finance or any 
other. It is the Unitary and Indivisible Soul of the great 
body of Social Science, which last is distinguished, like all 
organized things, into various organs, members and pirts. 
It isthis soul of society with which a Pantarch should be in 
communication and which he should represent. The 
principics of its operations he should scientifically under- 
stand, and with its practical adjustments he should be 
familiar. 

So far asthe Principles of Organization are concerned 
they are susceptible of a definite statement, and it is the 
object of this piper to endeavor to set them, in their main 


outlines, clearly forth. In what conecrns personal fitness 


for operating those principles upon the large scale it isa 
‘question of personality, individual genius, knowledge 
of character business comprehension and ability; of 
the requisite admixture of firmness and conscious self- 
hood with uniform pliancy, courtesy and deference for the 
opinions of others; in aword, of consummate wisdom ,theo- 
retical, practical, and universal—not infinite, for no man 
attains to that—but a combination of wisdom in one’s self, 
with the greatest possible absence of all prejudice, the 
broadest acceptance of all other men’s ideas, and the ca- 
pacity to choose with discrimination and correctness be- 
tween all conflicting measures and views. 

Tam wholly conscious of the apparent egotism of the 
offer on the pirt of any man toassumea function involving 


such tremendous responsibilities; but in bchalf of a sufter- 


ing and oppressed world egotism with any one who is con- 
scious of power is a solemn duty. I propose to communi- 
cate frankly, from time to time, all that I know of the 
principles that have to be applied, and no one will hail 
with more pleasure than myself the advent of a man or 
woman who shall unite in himself or in herself in a higher 
degree, ail the requisites for successful and triumphant 


leadership in their application. I will yicld the precedence | 


With a great sense of relief at any moment to any one who 








| 


| 
' 


can impress me with the conviction that he has that kind | 
of superiority; and in acco danc: w th the prinecipls them- 


& lves, if the man arwes whose ciaracter impress syou with the 


conviction, you will withdraw yoorallegiancs from me and | 


A et a 





mcornot, With this necessary introduction I return to 
the theoretical statement of the subject. 

The true constitution of Government has been the major 
social problem of all ages. 
solved. 


It has remained hitherto un 
No practical illustration has ever taken place on 
the large scale of a harmonic relation between the govern 
ors and the governed. The two grand tendenciesin the hu 
man mind, toward Order on the one hand, and toward Ind) 
vidual Freedom on the other hand, have never laid asia: 
their conflict and their apparentiy irreconcilable antagon 
ism with each other.  Thereignof Order, leaning toward 
unlimited despotism ends in the destruction of the liberts 
of the subject; as the prevalence of a leveling democracy 
destroys, onthe other hand, every vestige of respect for the 
essential differences of nature and function among men. 
ending in confusion and disgust. Order and Persona! 
Frecdom are the two twin brothers striving with each othe: 
in the womb of time, whose inbred feud is only to by 
reconciled by the advent of barmony in the marriage o! 


Wisdom and Love. Order isthe unitizing, centralizing o1 


| convergent drift of the human mind: Freedom is the In 


dividualizing, disintegrating or divergent drift, force, o1 
energy of the same common soul. The problem to Ix 
solved is the greatest possible play of these two tenden 
cies or forces without the destruction or disharmonic hin 
drance of the one by the other, 

The principles involved in the solution are: 

1. INDIvipvuALitry, the Essential Freedom of the Indi 
vidual, as the basis ofall true Order ad Harmony. As ] 
have largely elaborated this Principle clsewhere (<c 


Scicnce of Society”), it is simply assumed here as a@ basis. 


2. AtTraction. The announcement of the sublime 
truth that Attraction is the all sufficient and only har 
monic governing force, in the region of human affairs, as 
it is inthe movements of the plancts, was first distineth 
made by Fourier, and is even now but little understood. 
and nowhere, perhaps, except in the orchestra, and othe: 
Unity 
and order being always a recognized necessity, and th 
force of attraction 


high, artistic organizations, practically applied. 


development, coercion and constraint are applied to resist 
hence despotisms are created. In the second stage of de 
velopment, Individual Freedom gains a higher apprecia 
tion than Unity, and vindicates itself at the sacrifice of 


organization, and of the aggregate force of a combined 


hea am 
activity. 
in which the several stones of the pyramid of power are 
strewn asunder and scattered over the plain of a dead level 
equality. Such rather are the tendencies of the two con 
tending Principles, and their results, so far as cithe 
triumphs over the other. Butin no ease is this separate 
triumph absolute. If it were, all Individuality would by 
submerged, on the one hand, in a simple, undistinguished 
unity, or all unity destroyed on the other; human society 
would expire in the nonentity of cither extremity, But no 
despotism has ever existed in which there wasnot a minor 
clement of Individual Freedom, and no Democracy in 
which there was not a similar element of Authority and ot 
combined and graduated organization. The subject ot 
Russia is still, in part, a freeman; and the citizen of 
America, in part, a subject to the Laws and the established 
order of things. This ever-presence of both opposing prin 
ciples, in however minor a degree the subordinate princi 
ple may appear, is an instance of what is Universologicall 
expressed as Tne INEXPUGNABILITY OF PRIME ELEMENTS. 

There are three grand stages of devclopment in human 
affairs: the first two fractional, imperfect and conflicting 
with each other; and the third only integral, complete 
and harmonic, 
Individuality, 


In the first, simply Unity, or Convergent 


and checks the tendency to Individual Freedom by repress- 
ive measures and laws. The despot brings all other indi 
vidualities in allegiance to him—not by reversing their at- 
tractions and converging them in his direction, but by a 
violent resistance of their divergent tendencies. In the 
second stage, simple Divergent Individuality gains the 
ascendancy and destroys the Unity of the Body by assert 
ing the Freedom of the Limbs. This constitutes an epoch 
of resistance to the coercion and constraint of the former 
period, and is an age of protest and revolution, short in 
duration, forming merely a transition to the third and har 


for coercion, the contending forces are (or rather will be) 
reconciled and made to co-operate harmoniously with each 


—— em 





| ence the well understood adage that in union 





Science in every department; of Anthropology, ina wo ¢, 
or the Science of Man. The preeedent governing Principe 
of Harmonie Organization has been already intimated. It 
is Individuality, or that distinctive property of cach atem 
or monad entering into the consociation, by virtue of 
Which it both resembles and differs from all other.atoms or 
monads, and has inscribed upon itself the law of its own 
harmonic existence. The purpose of organization is to 
create a new being out of the collective entirety com- 
pounded of these distinct individualities. which shall have 
in itself all the completeness, unity and co-operative 
cficiency of the single atom, without constraint, or with 
‘he least possible constraint, over the inherent tendencies ¢ f 
(he individual atoms; and the characteristic of kh rven ¢ 
rganization as distinguished from di-harmonic, 1s that 
(his end, the unity of the whole, is attained without any 
violence done to the nature of the individual atoms which 
compose it, 

O ganizations have existed already—have always exist- 
din fuet—in the social affairs of mankind, and have 
lomonstrated their tremendous powers of accompushimes tC. 
there Js 
strength, 


temporarily, under the influence of hero worship, or that 


Harmonic Organization has, in a sense, existed 


) enthusiasm which overawes the minor attractions of indi 


| viduals in the absorbing potency of a great devotion. 1 he 


' . . - ’ 
| proble in before us 1s, however, to constitute a permanently 


ject, whieh shall g ce full scope to all the 


ttract ve Org ae 2 thion, rest ng on the Se ence of the 8 ib- 
| nad vidual.t es of 

? ] } _ 
IT the members, and shall, at the s:me tme,s cure al the 


The 


veneficel results of unity of purpose and actio 


| Orchestra or the Choir is one instance CXisting in thie 


} . . . . ° 
‘inidst of our prevalent disharmony of such an or@aniza- 


ion —OnC in W hich the leader is I cl by S¢ lk nce and in«ll- 


vidual genius, and in which every other member is led, in 


_part by Science, and in part by the Individual Leader as 


the be-t practical interpreter of the Science, and prefers to 


. * , i 
unrecognized, in the early stages of | 


be so led, secking with his whole might, and from the love 
of it, to see how implicitly he can obey, 


The essential condition of existenee is therefore Individu- 


iality, and the essential condition of activity is force, which 
the divergent Individuality of the mem ers of Society, and | 


This leads to the establishment of Democracies. | 


centring in a Despot, holds the ascendaney, | 


latter is divisible into Attraction and Repulsion. Organ- 
ization is the convergent adjustment of Individuality and 
Ilr: 
monic organization is that in which all the individualities 


nd forces—all the Attractionsand Ri pulsions —~hive their 


Forces to the accomplishment of a common. end, 


free and natural play, while co-operating for the purposcs 
The 


which the Forces reside, are either convergent to the pur- 


of the organization, Individualities involved, in 
pose of the organization or divergent from it—that is to 
say, they have either a predominance of attraction or re- 
pulsion for the object to be attained. If divergen , they 
can only be retained in co-operation by constraint, which 
destroys the free pliy of individuality and dcpaits trem 
the essential condition of harmonic organization. The first 
necessity of harmonic organization is, therefore, a pre- 
dominant convergent attraction of diverse Jodividualities 
to acommon end; and such organization cannot be prac- 
tically and successtully commenced until such individuals 
exist; whence the occasion of dclays. A gouid or a pump- 
kin may spring up suddenly. 
aun oak, 


It takes longer to cultivate 


Socitl organization is composed of individual human 
beings. The individualities, attractions, repulsions and 
purposes in question are, in such organization, invested 


with personality, or reside in and are represented by ind- 


vidual persons, All convergence terminates in a tingle 
point. ITenee all organized movement demands and will 


hive a singleness of lead. Nature constitutes no animid 


with two heads. The absurdity would appear at once if 
in orchestra were to have one leader for the air, another 
for the bass a third for the time, ete. If the competent 
leader does not yet exist, the grand anthem of social har- 
mony cannot begin to be played. The principle is «liar 


and unquestionable, If the man be not 


yet, the ages 
must further his advent, and the world must wait. When- 
ever the true leader comes, however, he must not bea 


mere arbiter between the discordancies of other men, but 
a veritable leader and dictator—not, however, arbitraiily, 
but under the direction of Science and Law; a man whose 


genius plans, devises, projects and controls, acecpting con- 


-tiibutio sto his own stock of knowledge from all sides, 
monic period, in which, by the substitution of attraction | 


Lut subjected to no trammels upon the absolute freedom 


of his own will, except those which bear on the nature of 


other: from which connition when attained results of in- | 


finite beauty are (to be) evolved, 


The science of Organization or Right Government, con- | 
sists, in the first place, therelore, of the recognition of the 


existence of these two forces, and of such a knowledge o, 


the attractions of the Hluman Soul as will 


enable the: 


Organizer to supply that element in a sufficient degree to_ 


hold these conflicting tendencies in a proper balance with 
each other. The organizer, in this large sense, must there 


fore, in addition to the mere principics of organization, 


transfer it to him, whether the conviction comes home to | possess a profound and extended acquaintance with Menta 


' 


\ 


the problem to be solved. Equally clear is it that he must 


impose no unnecessary trammels Upon the similar treedom 
of the humblest follower of jis standard. 
(ro BE CONTINUED. | 


~~ eS eee 
KINDNESS AND LOVE. 


K ud hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thouyhts are tie roots, 
Kind worde are the bi mOIDS, 
Kind deede ure the iruit, 
Love is the sweet euushine 
‘} Rut Waruis ito iile, 
For only in darkness 
GROW MATRELD allb 6TRIFA 
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OR ne ee on _ — 


THE GRAVE OF MY MOTHER. 


The trembling dew drops fall 

Upon the shutting flowers; like souls at rest 
The stars shine gloriously, and all, 

Save me, is blest. 


Mother, I love thy grave ! 
The violet, with its blossoms blue and mild, 
Waves o'er thy head. When shall it wave 
Above thy child? 


‘Tis a bright flower, yet must 

Its bright leaves to the coming tempest bow. 
Dear mother! ‘tis thine emblem—dust 

Is on thy brow. 


And I could love to die, 

‘'o leave untasted life’s dark, bitter atreams ; 
By thee, as eret in childhood, lie, 

And share thy dreams. 


And must I linger here, 
‘To stain the plumage of my sinless years, 
And mourn the hopes of childhood dear 
With bitter tears.’ 


Ave, must Ll linger here, 
A lonely branch upon a blasted tree, 
W hose last frail leaf, untimely sere, 
Went down with thee. 


Oft from life’a withered bower, 

In still communion with the past I turn, 
And muse oun thee, the only tlower 

In Memory’s urn. 


And when the evening pale 

Bows like a mourner on the dim blue wave, 
I stray to hear the night winds wail 

Around thy grave. 


Where is thy spirit flown ? 

] gaze i bove—thy look is imaged there; 
JT listen, and thy gentle tone 

Is on the air. 


© 1! come, while here I press 

My brow upon thy grave—in those mild 
Avd thrilling tones of tenderness 

Liess, !.less thy child! 


PAA —~>- eneemenedtii efit ii tie dita 


SOMET.LING ABOUT JESUITS. 


“LOTHAIR” AND “THE WANDERING JEW.” 


The Jesuits in North America. 


THE STORY OF THE CAVE OF MANRESA, 


_- 


JESUIT SCHOOLS, 


BY EMILY VERDERY. 
(Mrs. Batty.) 


Jesuit !—It’s no use to deny it—there’s a charm in the 
word. We may hate and fear it, but never feel a contempt 
for the name of Jesuit. Whatlends the attractive charm to 
Eugene Sue's “ Wandering Jew,” and Disraeli’s “ Lothair ?’ 
The Jesuit. Was there ever such a conception as Rodin ? 
Yet who that follows Rodin through the fictitious scenes in 
which his horrible character is developed feels a contempt 
for him’? Such power, resulting from the exercise of ret- 
icence might well tempt any ambitious soul to become a 
Jesuit. ’Twas a masterly conception of a poweriul and infidel 
mind, but I am inclined to believe that many more men have 
been made Jesuits by reading “ The Wandering Jew” than 
have been converted into enemies of the Society of Jesus 
Humanity grasps after the powerful, and aspires to be super- 
natural in its achievements. Make an ambitious soul hope, 
through Rodin’s self-abnegation, to reach the attainment of 
Rodin’s power, and it wonld risk the chance of becoming 
Rodin’s peer Meanwhile, the thoughtful 
student of such literature, extracts the true from the false, 
weighs well the whole in the balance of his or her mind, and 
arrives at very different conclusions to what the author in- 
tended. Especially is this effect produced upon one who has 
visited Paris and knows that world as it is, and then comes 
to New York and finds two of the dramatis persona of the 
“ Wandering Jew,” Rose and Blanche, ALIVE AND WELL, two 
plump and good humored little citizens of the metropolis of 
the Western World, and very good, practical Catholics, at- 
tending Pere Lafont’s French Church of St. Vincent de Paul, 
in West Twenty-third street. The imagination that could 
convert them into the ill-fated, beautiful heroines, the victims 
of Jesuit schemes, could as easily create a Rodin out of a 
saint. 

Let us examine some of the actual data upon which the 
imaginations of two novelists built ‘The Wandering Jew” 
and “ Lothair,”’ though really, the latter book does not de- 
serve mention as an ingenious work of fiction by the side of 
Eugene Sue's production. 

The synoptical view of the Society of Jesus, given in the 
prospectus and status below, furnished Eugene Sue with the 
outlines of the plot of his novel. They were furnished me 
about six months ago by the Rev. Hyppolite de Luyues, a 
Jesuit at the College of St. Francis Xavier in this city, a man 
who hides his profound acquirements and high position as a 


in wickedness. 


‘ 


gentleman under the black gown of the Jesuit, and whose 
humble, patient piety preters that the world shall know him 


only as “ Father de Luyues,” the good confessor. When he 





a 





tinctly understand that it was only in obedience to the com- 
mands of the ProvincialeGeneral of this province. 


PROSPECTUS AND STATUS OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS IN THE 
BEGINNING OF THE YEAR 1869. 


M'mbd'rs 
Provinces. Priests, Scholastics. Coadjutors. Inall. ofthe 
Assist. 
ITALIAN— 
lo coe ee Y7 150 472 
Neapolitan........... 192 41 99 332 
sce xvas «oaks 149 14 62 215 
_ & 3, eee 167 39 Wh 300) 
i eee 130 47 58 235 — 1,564 
GERMAN 
AUSCTERM. cccccccsscs 174 134 145 453 
Belvian............-. 269 179 160) 608 
fe 6x s4 58 210 
RHOPMIRN ccccccctccese Oe 202 179 681 
ofthe Netherlands... 108 102 74 284 — 2.236 
I RENCH— 
of Champagne........ 235 162 227 624 
|), aes 331 VW 180 647 
Oe as 0006000 333 167 217 W17 
of Toulouse..... 1.2 «6909 160 131 580 — 2.618 
SPANISH — 
of Oregon...... ' 161 205 175 541 
of Castille.......... 23 320 235 758 
of Mexico........... 9 4 3 16 — 1,315 
ENGLAND 
English..... ceeehnen ae 120 Hi1 342 
Cot sdecdeen Avwebe 78 6 35 175 
of Maryland ........ 80 67 100 247 
of Missouri...... or 83 41 ah 213 977 
A 3.745 2,423 2.542 8.710 8.710 
Living in Europe....... 2,856 2,022 1.836 6,714 
= 1 on 5 y tke aiers 202 47 xb 335 
, Africa rare SY 15 7s 1R2 
‘South America... 143 73 83 gy) 
‘*  * North America... 412 253 433 1,098 
"* COGOMICR. ccc ccccs 43 13 26 2 
Se rare Fe 3,745 2.423 2.542 8.710 
In all, 1868.. . 3,643 2,437 2.504 8 5x4 
M’ mh'rs 
Provinces. Missions. Priests, Scholars. Coadjutors. Inall. of the 
Mission. 
ITALIAN— 
Roman..... Of BYAEI....cocces & 5 14 54 
Neapolitan, of New Mexico... 2 es 2 4 
Sicilian... 4 of Constantinople. 15 3 i 22 
~~” | Of ASvean Island.. 9 8 17 
me - (of California...... 34 16 33 83 
Of Turin + of the Rocky Mts. 15 12 27 
er , gg  -. aoe 7 4 lI 
Of Venice iillyr. Daimatia.... 3 1 4 — 229 
GERMAN— 
Austrian...Austral. Adelaid.. 7 3 7 17 
Belgian....of W. Bengal...... 18 6 11 35 
German....of Bombay........ 34 8 18 60 
Of the Ne- 
therlands..Java, Flores Is... 8 8 — 120 
FrRincH— 
Of Cham- (of New York..... 45 27 51 123 
pagne.. | of Canada...... .. 33 39 55 127 
. f } of Cayenne........ it os 11 1) 
French... + of China.......... 55 a] 22 98 
(of Algeria......... 39 5 52 06 
Of Lyons.< of New Orleans... 33 5 33 71 
if Fee er 36 5 22 63 
Of Tou- \ of Mada. Bourb. Is. 45 10 22 77 
Jonse... {| Of Madura...... .. 35 7 10 72 — 749 
SPaANISH— 
(of the Philipp. Is. 22 10 19 51 
OfOragon~ of Chile .......... 24 10 7 5 
(of Paragnay...... 2 21 21 70 
(of Colombia....... 44 67 41 152 
— of Cuba, Po. Ri. Is 20 19 20 59 
Of Castille ) of Fernando Po.Is. 5 - 4 9 
| Of MGCRO.....00000. 4 3 7 
Of Mexico..of Mexico......... 16 4 5 25 — 424 
ENGLISH— 
Enclish.. | Of Gulana....-.... 11 ? 2 13 
ANESh.. + of Jamuica........ 14 1 2 17 
re of Austral. Melb... 6 - te 6 
Of Missouri.of the Osages Pot 6 1 20 27 — 63 
Pe ere ee 739 293 546 1578 1,578 


It will be seen at a glance that the Society numbers 8,587 
membets in various parts of the world; that that world is 
divided off into provinces, and to each province a certain 
number cf missiors are assigned. That those missions em- 
brace immense fields, employing hundreds of priests; for in- 
stance, the whole archdiocese of New York is a mission, be- 
longing to the province of Champagne in France. That 
province also having charge of the Canadian mission, while 
Lyons, another French province, embraces New Orleans in 
its provincial government. 

Every Order in the Church has its ‘‘ Superior General,” 
who is usually resident at Rome. Under this generalate all 
its provinces, missions, priests, scholastics, temporal coadju- 
tors, or lay brothers, with thew institutions, schools, col. 
leges, convents, monasteries, ctc., are embraced. Over each 
province a Provincial resides, directing the Superiors, 
priests, etc. Now let us see what is 
THE OPENLY AVOWED OBJECT AND WORK OF THE JESUIT. 

Precisely the same, reader, as that of any other priestly 
congreyation or society of the Church of Rome, known as 
an Order, namely, the conversion of the world to Catholic 
Christianity. For this purpose they enroll themselves in 
an organization, practicing celibacy, chastity, obedience 
and personal poverty. If their religion is a delusion, it is, 
undoubtediy, a powerful one. One thing is certain, the 
men professing it are not fools. Yet, according to the wis- 
dom of this world, they would be accounted fools, for they 
are all men of sufficient education and intelligence to ena- 
ble them to make their mark in the world, as professors in 
schools, financiers, writers, or in any of the liberal piofes- 
sions if they preferred to remain in the world, or to leave 
their cloister’s seclusion for that world. This is essentialy 
true of the Jesuit. 

Now I say, that man or woman is a fool who is willing to 
let the inquiry drop right there, and will not examine why 


_tbose men forsake all that the human heart usually holds 


dear, for the work they do in the cloister and behind the al- 
tar rails. If I were an infidel and scroffed at all creeds, the 
veripst skeptic on earth, I would seek the acquaintance of 
the members of the Society of Jesus, and learn the secret of 
their lives. Even if the knowledge had to be purchased by 
making an experimental trial of the life for myself, I would 
never rest until I knew why these men were so hated, yet 
so beloved when once known ?—why they had been ex- 
pelled from even Catholic conntries?—why they had been 
suppressed by even the Pope !—why their schcols are filled 
with pupils, even the children of Protestants? Yes, by all 


placed the statement below in my hands, he made me dis- | that’s holy, and good, and true, 








I WOULD LEARN THE SECRET, 


let it cost me whatit might. If Eugene Soe thought he 
had learned it, he did right to pen ‘The Wandering Jew.” 
Disraeli and such minds as he could lead, are incapable of 
grasping the subject; he could never learn the secret, and is 
not to blame that he must fail by force of his own mental 
incapacity. 

The Jesuits are comparatively a modern order. That 
wonderful thing, the Church of Rome, is never without a 
remedy for every evil thing that threatens her existence. 
While 

THE AUGUSTINE MONK, MARTIN LUTHER, 
was wresting Holy Writ from the interpretation of the 
Church, in his monastery at Erfut, in Germany, and laying 
the foundation of his revolt from the Church, known as 
THE REFORMATION, 

an instrument was being prepared to meet that revolt in a 
Benedictine cloister, at Mont-Serrat, in the province of Cata- 
lonia, Spain. 

Ignatius Loyola has been regarded by Protestant historians 
as a man given over to strong delusions, a vision-seeing half 
Later non-Catholic writers have taken a somewhat 

the conversion of the founder of the 
From Francis Parkman’s 


lunatic. 
broader view of the 
Society of Jesus. 
JESUITS IN NORTH AMERICA, 
published three years ago in Boston, I quote: “It was an evil 
day for new-born Protestantism when a French artilleryman 
fired the shot that struck down Ignatius Loyola in the siege 
of Pampeluna. <A proud noble, an aspiring soldier, a grace- 
fal courtier, an ardent and daring gallant, was metamor- 
phosed by that stroke into the zealot whose brain engendered 
and brought forth 
THE MIGHTY SOCIETY OF JESUS, 

His story is a familiar one. How in the solitude of the 
sick room a change came over him, upheaving like an earth- 
quake all the forces of his nature; how in the cave of Man- 
resa the mysteries of heaven were revealed to him; how he 
passed from agonies to transports, from transports to the 
calm of a determined purpose. The soldier gave himself to 
anew warfare. In the forge of his great intellect, heated 
but not disturbed by 
wrought the prodigious enginery whose power has been felt 
to the uttermest confines of the world. 

Loyola’s training had been in courts and camps ; of books 
he knew little or nething. He had lived in the unquestioning 
faith of one born and bred in the very focus of Romanism, 
and thus at the age of about thirty his conversion found him. 
[It was a change of life and purpose, not of belief. He pre- 
sumed not to inquire into the doctrines of the Church. It 
was for him to enforce those doctrines, and to this end he 
turned all the faculties of his potent intellect, and all his deep 
knowledge of mankind. He did not aim to build up barren 
communities of secluded monks, aspiring to heaven through 
penance, prayer and meditation, but to subdue the world to 
the dominion of the dogmas which had subdued him—to 
organize and discipline a mighty host, controlled by one 
purpese and one mind, fired by a quenchless zeal, or nerved 
by a fixed resolve, yet impelled, restrained and directed by a 
single master hand. 


the intense fires of his zeal, were 


THE JESUIT IS NO DREAMER; 
he is emphatically aman of action; action is the end of his 
existence.” 

Now there is a world of inconsistency in the above. Ig- 
natius Loyola probably was not permitted to foresee what a 
mighty work he had begun. Like many another humble 
Catholic Christian, he simply did the duty that lay nearest to 
him. 

In these words is the story of his conversion told by 
Daurignac, himself a Jesuit 

After relating the incident of the wound received at the 
siege of Pampeluna, Daurignac says: 

* The nature of his injuries rendered a long and careful 
treatment necessary. In order to employ his mind during 
this forced seclusi on, Ignatius requested to be furnished with 
some of the romances of chivalry. His brothers had, in all 
probability, taken them into camp, for not a single one was 
to be found in the mansion cf Loyola, and the wounded hero 
is offered ‘ The Life of Jesus Christ, and ‘The Flowers of 
Sanctity.. These works are not much to his taste; he 
nevertheless glances at them, is surprised, reads again, re- 
flects, returns again and again to the perusal of the pages; 
and Grace, descending into the recesses of that soul so great, 
so strong and so generous, at once subjugates and transforms 
it. In some of the ancient romances he had read that the 
heroes of old passed an entire night, clad in their heavy 
armor, before receiving the sword and spurs which consti- 
tuted them knights. This was called their ‘ Vigil of Arms.’ 
In imitation of their example, he too will pass the night in 
prayer, clad in his new armor, at the feet of Jesus and Mary, 
whose true and faithful knight he is henceforth pledged to 
be. And it is with these intentions that he has betaken him- 
self to the altar of Our Lady of Mont Serrat, clad in the tat- 


tered garn.ents of a beggar, a poor 
UNKNOWN PILGRIM, 


Here he keeps his ‘ Vigil of Arms.’ He offers up his fervent 


prayers, and devotes himself, body and soul, to the service of 
Divine Majesty, making a solemn vow to henceforth ac- 
knowledge no other lord and master than Jesus, no other 
mistress or lady than Mary, the Mother of God, and forever 
to serve and defend them, before and against all, until the 
| ast day of his life. Early the next morning, afler assisting 
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chapel wall and set off for ihe neighboring town of Jlanresa. 


lishing house of Charles Scribner & Co. supply them largely 
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at the Holy Sacrifice and communicating, he, shedding a | lecting the most modern, scientific and advanced book for |-Doubtless the sepulchre of Moses, which no man know 
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torrent of tesrs, hung up his sword and poniard against the | the use of their classes. For instance, the Protestant pub- | even unto this day, might be found by penetrating into « ‘ 
3 | 


There he begs a shelicr among the poor of the hospital, and 
becomes, of his own free will, their servant and nurse. Hi: 
austere life soon wins for him the respect of the whole town ; 
but his humility is alarmed,and he seeks seclusion in a 
neighboring cavern. 

THE CAVE OF MANRESA. 

In this cave or grotto, alone with his God, and unobserved 
by mortal eye, he gave himself up to a life of penance, pass- 
ing whole nights in prayer and meditation ; and here it 
pleased Almighty God to communicate to his soul such ex- 
traordinary vraces, such profound knowledge, that the gallant 
young hero, though unenlightened, as were all those whose 
fortune it was to be attached to the court in those days, sud- 
denly became possessed of, and inspired with, the most sub- 
lime science. 

It was in this retreat that the fuithful servant of Jesus and 
Mary composed, under the inspiration of Heaven, that book 
of “Spiritual Exercises,’ which, St. Francis de Sales said 
had converted more 
whole volume. 


there were letters in the 
It was in this cave, likewise, that the finger 
of God imprinted in the heart of Loyola the plan of that 
chosen society, Which He commanded him to establish. This 
society was to have for its chief and model, Jesus crucified, 
and fora banner his Cross. It was to bear no other name 
than that of Jesus; while ils motto was to be 


sinners than 


“TO THE GREATER GLORY OF GoD.” 

Thus began The Society of Jesus: to trace its growth and 
history would require volumes. That it has in 
stemmed the tide of the so-called Reformation 
More in the cruel edicts enacted against its members than 
even in Parkman's Unlike the and 
many other old church orders, the Jesuit lias never been ac- 
cused of being a persecutor or torturer. He las 
cused of being a political intriguant. The successful 
or woman is always accused of the same thing. 


Europe 
is admitted. 
volume. Dominican 
been ac- 
man 
It their suc- 
cess is based upon a character for Christlike humility, and an 
imitation of 
THE SELF-ABNEGATION OF JESUS OF NAZARETH, 

still graver are the accusations. They are hypocrites and 
deceivers. The most wonderful part of the incongruities in 
the popular mind relative to the Jesuit is, that it is well 
known that for the last thir 
to the world the most renowned missionaries, philosophers, 


‘e centurics this society has given 


theologians, orators, students and writers, in every depart- 
ment of literature and science. In the palaces of kings and 
cottages of the poor the Jesuit alike is known. In the pris- 
oners’ cell andin the forests of all newly discovered lands, 
In the In- 
dian’s wigwam and inthe councils of kings, among states- 


among savages and among the highly civilized. 


men and men of learning and scieuce, there is he found en- 
during all things, hoping all things, prudent as a serpent, let 
us hope as harmless as a dove, becoming all things to all men 
that he may gain souls to Christ, knowing no watchword but 
the motto of the great founder of the Order, 

* FOR THE GREATER GLORY OF GOD.” 


In estimating the Society of Jesus, the words of Him who 





was truth ilself, should sometimes be tuken into cousidera- | 
tion : “ Behold, I send you as sheep in the midst of wolves; | 


be ye, therefore, wary as{serpents and guileless as doves; 
you will Le hated by all men for MY NAMt’s SAKE. 
disciple is not above his Master; if they have called the 
Master of the house Beelzebub, bow much more them of his 
household.” 

The work of the Jesvits in the United States has been of 
such a manifestly beneficial influence upou the education 
of youth, the traditional prejudice against the name is rap- 
idly disappearing. Their schools and colleges all over the 
Republic are sending out thousands of young men yearly 
to take the place of citizens of the yrowing State. It isa 
remarkable fact that to know a Jesuit is to love Lim. Their 
pupils are always devoted friends of the Order. They have 
two very popnlar and prospeious colleges in the archdio- 
cese of New York, St. Jolin’s at Fordham, and 

8T. FRANCIS XAVIER'S IN WEST FIFTEENTH STREET. 
One of their oldest and most popular institutions in the 
United Srutes is that at Georgetown, D.C. A college of 
high grade, it has graduated as many Protestant as Catho- 
lic students from the time of its fou odation, the sous of the 
best famiiies in the country. Loyola College, in Baltunore, 
is another of their institutions. They are dotted 
the Republic, while their missionary priests are ever on our 
frontiers among the Indian tribes, ready to forfeit their 
lives for the name of Jesus. 
has charge of the missious of New York and Canada, Father 


The | 








- a 


all ‘over | 


The Supreme General who | ‘ 
as the way of the God of Israel. 


; . . vt . 
Basret, was recalled from among the Indians of the West to | 


take charge of these missions, 

The Jesuits have never been accused cf political intrigue 
in America, and probibly never will be, as long as our Govy- 
ernment adberes to the pricciple of a 

TOTAL SEPARATION OF CITURCH AND STATE. 
Their schools are their great souree of revenue and influ- 


ence in this country. I» these schools they never show the 


shghtest desire to influence the minds of their pupils on po- | 


litical subjects. Catholic bistorians are, of course, preierred 


to others. But in orderipy their school text books, mans, 


upon Protestant publishiny houses, always, of course, se-| Mount Paran, he was attended by ten thousand saints. | has gone and got twins.” 


with works from their educational department; and it is 
well known that they issue the very latest improvement in 
the form of a modern school geograpby. The Jesuit never 
teaches in an old-fashioned book with the language of the 
text behind the standard of the latest and best writers. The 
latest discoveries and methods for teaching are by his facile 
mind adapted to his discipline, 
FOUNDED UPON THE EXPERIENCE OF CENTURIES. 

He is truly an eclectic in the schoolroom, as, indeed, every- 
where else, taking the good where he finds it. He never 
appropriates that good for any personally seltish motives. 
All the other Church Orders for men have been charged by 
Protestants with a love of ease and self-indulgence. Poems 
and pictures have made the monk tle symbol of laziness 
and sensual indulgence. Not so with the Jesuit; he is ac- 
cused only of a love ot power, a tendency to pclitical in- 
trigue. Yet if such were the case in free America, it would 
seem they would have betrayed the disposition. 

I have frequently heard other priests accused in the city of 
New York of selling votes and running up to Albany to secure 
the fat favors of those in office; but never one of the Jesuits 
in Fifteenth street or at Fordham. They keep absolutely out 
of public notice in New York, and avoid all newspaper pub- 
licity as sedulously as a sensitive woman. But go to their 
church of St. Francis Xaviers any Friday or Saturday after- 
noon, and the crowds of people who jam 

THE SEATS AROUND THE CONFESSIONALS 
attest their popularity as spiritual directors. 

Their beautiful church is already too small for their congre- 
gation, and their college and schoo] attracts tour hundred 
students. 

No American novelist orstory writer has as yet been found 
to traduce the character of the Jesuit, and insinuate to an 
American public that for political purposes the sons of St. 
Iynatius pursue their heroic life ot self-abnegation in our 
midst; and Francis Parkman has given the American public 
a book in his “ Jesuits in North America,” that, like Suce’s 
and Disraeli’s novels, may produce a very different effect to 
what the author intended. 
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The Root of the Matter, or the Bible in the Role of 
the Old Mythologies. 





BY C. B. P. 
No. II (Continued). 


It is curious to find Hercules or Herakles in the same coat 
of Heaven that Jesus wore, woven from the top throughout 
The coat which Dejaneira sends to the solar hero is an ex- 
pression frequently used in the mythologies. It is the coat 
which, in the Veda, the mothers weave for their bright son 
W hat a curious old coat, to be sure, as hung up before the 
Lord of all nations; how curiously wrought in the jand otf 


Joseph ; how exquisitely tinted in the Golden Fleece of the | 


Lamb and his Wife. “ They parted my raiment among them, 
and for my vesture they did cast lots.’ This coat was of the 
woven clouds, and the old pattern was always as one with 
the latertissue. The new cloth so seuamingly sewed to the 
old is of the same texture in the “ was, is and is to come.”’ 
It clothed the “I am” before Abraham was. “ Herakles 
tries to tear it off. His fierce splendor br:aks through the 
thickening gloom, but fiery mists embrace him and are 
mingled with the parting rays of the Sun, and the dying 
hero is seen through the scattered clouds of the sky tearing 
his own body to pieces, till at lasthis bright form is consumed 
in a general conflagration, his last beloved lole—perhaps the 
violet-colored evening clouds—a word which, as it remin:ls 
us also of tws—poison—may, perhaps, have originated the 
myth of the poisoned garment.” 

Why stood the men of Galilee gazing up into Heaven 
when a cloud received the Sun or Son out of their sight, but 
that they expected he would appear in the morning, while it 
was yet dark? or at sunrising, as the Bridegroom coming out 
of his chamber ? or sepulchre, where never yet man was laid ‘ 
Was not “Mary Mystica” like the Dawn, the first at the 
sepuichre to behold the angel of the Lord putting in an ap- 
pearance to roll back the stone from the door, so that he who 
“was and is and is to come,” the Star of the East or day 
star, might arise and come out of his chamber—take up his 
bed and walk, or rejoice, like a strong man, to run a race * 
The secret society of Exsenes, out of which emerged the first 
Christians, were well acquainted with the dramatic rv/le of 
the Heavens, and greeted the Sun rising asthe Messiah, or 
Was “the other Mary” 
the Mother of God or woman clothed with the Sun? and 
was she who had seven devils cast out of her the same as the 
purple and scarlet Dawn, or the damsel of the evening twi- 


light sitting upon many waters’ Who was the weeping 


| 








Mary, Jamenting the Lord because she knew not where they | 


had laid him, but another rendering of the same drama o! 


Syrian damsels weeping for Adonis or “our Lord?’ Mys- 
tically, the Lamb’s Wife is the Bride of the Morning Bride- 


groom. Like the Sun, Christ comes out of the tomb with the 
Dawn or rising Sun—probably the same tomb in which Lazar 


us was laid, nor less the tom) of those saints who came out | 


of their graves and went up to Jerusalem; for when the | 
charts, etc., they seein perfectly willing to be dependent | Lord came from Sinai, rose up from Seir and shined from | 


corners and disemboweling sacred mysteries, and by follow: 
the old landmarks of the initiations whereby the Lord buri 
him. When “the angel of the Lord descended from heaven 
and rolled back the stone from the sepulchre, his countenance 
was like lightning, and his raiment white as snow.’ This is 
mythological language ; “ for as the lightning (or sun) cometh 
out of the East, and shineth even unto the West, so shall also 
the coming of the Son of Man be.” 

The stone which the angel rolled away and sat upon was 
the stone of Israel, the paved work of a sapphire stone, as it 
Were, upon which the Ancieut of davs, the God of Isracl, sat. 
It was the rock of ages against which the getes of hell coull 
never prevail. — Hell world gates 
opened and shut at morning and at evening. Clirist des- 
cended into he'l, but he rose again and appeared with the 


was the under Whose 


Dawn and opened the everlasting gates, 


coming up aus the 
> i 
King of Glory. 


Whether at the winter solstice 
western night, the Sun descended into the heart of the carth, 
orhell: but hell 
against him. Like Samson, another name for ITerakles, or 
the Sun, he took the gates of hell, posts, bars and all, and, 
slinging them over his shoulders he carricd them up to the 
top of the hill, or high meridian, and let them. slide. Des 
cending ona chenge of base, and dying at sunsct, he is bud 
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the gates of could not continue closed 


in anew tomb, hewn out of the rock where min was never 
yet laid. In every relition he 
the unities of the drama, the mystic solar ep'e 


moves synchronous to all 
f old time, 
that it might be fulfilled, which was spoken by th 
prophets since the world began. 

Though blended with mythology, no less true is Christ, the 
spirit or day-star of the soul, to such as have the fieultv of 
faith in spiritual ascension—a growth of development in open 
vision by a free devotion to all truth. 

Only ngrthically or allezoriculy were Adam antl Ev in 
the garden which the Lord God plantel] in the Eust, toe 
nor less fetehiog a 
compass to the Girden of the Hesperitus, or the West wihio-e 


Eden or Paradise of the morning glory 


abode the watehful Dragon or the Scrpent—-subtiest | eost of 
all the fi li—who mystic Uly led the be butiful, rosente tw- 
light, Eve, or the evening, to the night bower that he sia tet 
brought death and all our 
Poetically concerned with reference to the heavenly 


for her, and so into the worl], 
Woe, 
host, no less was the correspondence in the hum on domain a 


transcript of the sky. Personifications readily took the 
place of persons, an] the masculine and feminine in nature 
made the image of the living God. Man and women, the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, to speak by the mouth of God, er 
bi-sexed Jchovah, male and female, they created Aci, as may 
be noted in ancient esoteric religions or freemasonry. [thins 


been said of Freemasonry and Curistiantty. that they are ss 


old as creation ; and so they are, as based upon the ol | nature 


worship. In old Jewry, the heal of the corner was the stone 


of Israel, having the paved work of heaven os the lively 
stones built in, instinet with life, and so the saints who eon 
stituted the 
Paul, it 


of us all: 


ancient Israel, or “ Gol-s-eing.” As per St 


is the Jerusalem above wirich is free and the mother 
and St. John fashions d his city of Gao 
ance With the initiations of the Persiin su 

St. Paul, receiving the Essenic rite of baptis n, pPusses the 
andat Dimas 
cus, the time required by the Essences for the admission of 


novitiates. It wasthen that he learned the seerct Chines wie) 


three vears of Essenic probation in Arata, 


belong to God, and to speak the hidden wisdom among the 


perfect. Being thus a scribe instructed into the kine dom of 


heaven to bring out his treasures, new and old, as the 


un | 
Essenic brethren greeted the Sun-rising as the God of Isrsel 
from the way of the East, por Ezekiel, so P.aul, as initiate to 
the third degree, or third heaven, could eat the str 
of the mystical Christ, the Sun of Gol and the 


and knew how Christ died for our sins 


mer taaeat 
Son oft \I it), 
. “Lf iT lity r ti) 1 1? 
letter killed, and th 


allegories gendered to bondare as 


Scriptures, thouz) he s.w how the 
biblical fables, m\ ths and 
ofthe bondwoman, and how the wisdom of the wise an | their 
dark sayings wrought anew birth or mnie 
from the free woman; vel did he scek toke pthe lite ral yoke 
upon woman’s neck, and to cite the mythology otf Adam an 
Eve as veritable history, thus keeping the woman submerce 
that 


cause Adam was 


she might learn in silence with all subjection, b 
first formed and then Eve, and she beike 
in the transvression could only be saved by ehild-beariny, 
Being all things to all men, he could make allegory facet ain 


fact allezorv, so asto sulfer not a Women to teach no 


“? 


usurp authority over aman, but to bein sdence, Tho pulpit 
has not been slow to speak thus by the mouth of God, even 
unto this day. 

In sadness it must be confessed that not many, even of the 
most enlightened Women, have yet made much provr ss from 
the old Sinai that g~endereth to bondage, ut still rem 


vested with the bond-woman in the Adam and Eve metho! 


ogy, instead of goins up tothe free Jerusalein, where the 
seribe instructed into its kingdom knows how to do that same 
Deviland Sitan. True. toe Rew J 


D. Fulton and other like workers in pulpitry, 


old serpent, called the 
have « rllel 
that same old Satan to their aid to keep the woman fist 
bound to the old Sinai which Colenso foun | so ley ! ‘ 
to travel, it having no fresh fiells and pastures new, lke the 
Jerusalem above. 
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Brignoli, thinking that “two heads are better than one 


Long may they wave ! 
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OUR FUNDAMENTAL PROPOSITIONS. 


4. The Universal Government of the Futarec—to be the 
Unitod Sintesci tne World—The Pantarchy. 


2. The Universal Religion of the Fuisre—to be the New 
Catholic Charch—Its Creed, Devotion tothe Truth, 
found where it may be, and lead where it may. 


3. Pire Universal Home—Palaces for the Pcoplce—Domes- 


tic and EInduasii:inal Organization—The Scicntific | 


BReconciliation of J.abor and Capital—S%ociology, or 
the Science of Society—Universal Reconstruction on 


mn basis of Freedom, Equity, and Universal fF ra- | 
} 


ternmity. 


4. The Universal Science—U airversoiogy, bused on the 
discovery and demonstration of Univereal Laws, 
inherentand necessary in the Nature of Things, per- 
menting ali spheresand reconciling all diffcrences; 
with its accompanyiuz Philosophy ef futegralisim. 


S&S. The Universal Language of the Futare—Alwate (Ah}- 
wah-to)--The Fature Vernacular of the Planct 


based on and derived from the Principics of Univer- | 


sology. 


The Universal Canor of Art, derived trom the same 
Principles; and, pre-emineot!y, the Universal Sci- 
ence of Mar: (Anthropology) as the Exponent of Duty, 


thr Miodecl of Ari,the Guide of Social Licconstruction, | 


and the Revelation of the Mysteries of the Universe. 


7. The Universal Formula of Universological Scienco— 
UNSS, DUST aud TRINIS 1. 


8S. The Universal Reconciliation of all differences—The 
Hiarmony of the Racc, threugh the Enfallibility of 
Ecason, Scicuce and Demonstration—'I he Co-opcra- 


tion of the Spirit-World with the WMandane Sphere— | 


The [uauguration of the Milleuniam, through 
Science, aided by the ripening of the Religious Senuti- 
mentin Ian, aud the conZueucc ofthe Twe Worlds. 


Mir. Andrews’ Leading Articles will be found on the 
Fifth Page. 
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THE SULLIVAN AND ERIE COAL AND 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 





$2,200,000 Stocks and Bonds on a Basis_ 


of $428,000 Value, 


meu ee ee 


FURTHER TRUSTWORTHY STATEMENTS. 


ow oe - 


ARE BANKERS WHO MANAGE SUCH SCHEMES 
WORTHY OF CONFIDENCE? 





This Company, organized under a special charter from | 
the State of Pennsylvania, with a capital of $200,000, but | 


having the right to “increase the said capital from time to 
time,” availed itself of the privilege and added to it one 


million, under the innocent plea put forth on the fifth | 
page of its prospectus of “ investing it in the purchase of the | 


franchise,” which said franchise the State had granted gra- 
tuitously (!), and the further purchase of five thousand 
acres of land in one of the most barren and undeveloped 
counties of Pennsylvania. 


THEjJREAL BASIS OF VALUE. 


We may here ask the parties in this enterprise whether 
this is not the ilentical tract of coal land which was of- 
fered so persistently for sale in this city and in Philadel- 
phia, in the year 1565, for $16,000? And if so, on what 


possible basis of value can it and the * franchises "—do- 
nated by the State—be increased to one million of dollars, 
and to whom did that sum, said “ to bz paid in,” go in pay- 
ment for them ? 

It the getting up of a very handsome pamphlet pros- 
pectus, full of errors and misstatements, with a map, de- 
| lineated by red lines, of a vast series of connecting rail- 
roads, but few, if any, of which can ever be connected, 
and a coal basin more hypothetical than real, notwith- 
standing its neatly colored geological section, be a meas- 
| ure of such large value, then this affair may swell to im- 
aginary magnitude ; but if it comes down to the reality, 
the actual basis will be something like the following: 
5,000 acres undeveloped coal land and unknown 

coal measures, at a high valwe—$50 per acre. . $250,000 
29 miles of road, about one half of which is rep- 

resented to be graded, with ties down, and 10 

miles ironed, a fair value for which would be 

about 





228,000 





| 
| 
| Making at an estimated, but high, rate . $478,000 
| This, be it distinctly understood, is allowing $250,000 as a 
value for land, which it may a‘tain by the stimulus of a 
| proposed railroad, which land probably did not cost over 

$16,009, and which, if placed at its cost, would only make, 
| with the roadwork asserted to be done, the total value of 
| $244,000, to represent a cash capital of $1,200,000—of which 
| there is, as usual, * paid in” $1,000,000—and a bonded debt 


of $1,000,000, thus creating $2,200,009 of shares and bonds | 


| out of a probable purchase of $16,000 for land. 


| The “operation” originally made appears to have been 


'a very adroit one. The bonds were issued in good form, 
‘and by advertising thoroughly became so far negotiable 
as to be placed as collateral to a loan of about $180,000, 
(the sum of money obtained on which, so far as we are in- 
formed, was not returned at maturity, and consequently 

the bonds were forfeited to the loaner, who had been more 
| fortunate in his ‘* Union Paciiic ” transactions than in this, 
and had learned enough in them to realize the advantage 
'of keeping quiet under a reverse until he could place the 
‘burden on some one else. This was accomplished, and a 


MR. ANDREWS 


is represented to become the happy man of 

energy to press on hopefully to completion the Sullivan 
and Erie Railroad, which, hundred 
years hence, may be a line of value; but we advise Mr. 
Andrews not to trust to the figures of the very handsome 
prospectus which supports this affair. 


have 


doubtless, one 


| ‘the estimates therein given place the mining quantity 
of coal at 250,000 tons per year, which “cum at present de 


~~ 


minel and loaded into cars for 75 cents per ton.” This coal 
is stated to be anthracite, and, if so, the result of other 
‘mining costs may safely be compared with this estimate to 


arrive at some exactness. 


‘the mining appliances arranged in the most economical | 


manner, the mining cost has been found to be $1 063 per 


ton; screening, 275 cents per ton; wear and tear, deprecia- | 


tion, repairs and incidental expenses, 45 cents per ton— 
naking the net cost $1 79} per ton. Here there isa differ- 
ence of 80 per cent. in net mining cost, to which if the in- 
cidental expenses are added, it increases to 139 per cent. 
If to this is added the prospectus figures lor transportation, 
30 cents, and handling, 15 cents per ton, the actual cost is 
‘found to be $2 245 per ton. 
in this prospectus at Towanda be correct, the total profit 
of this Sullivan and Erie affair per year, instead of being 
$325,009, is actually less than $63,700 on the 250,000 tons, 
‘which, according to this Company's statement, “ca at 
| present be minsd,” but which cannot be mined in that quan- 
tity per year within five years after the road is completed, 
if that event ever occurs, 
What reliance can be placed upon such a statement as 
‘this prospectus, or upon the party who makes it, when it 
is found that the total revenue will be less than one-fifth 
of what is asserted therein or thereby? Or of what value 
-ean the bonds be when the total revenue from mines and 
/road will not annually be equal to the accruing interest, 
leaving nothing for working expenses or repairs of the 
railroad ? 
| When such loose and unreliable statements are made, 
‘can it be a matter of surprise that the credit of the parties 
‘must be shaken, or that all confidence is lost in the enter- 
| prise thus put forth with neither intrinsic merit in it, nor 
truthful statements to sustain it? 


Familiarized with its true condition will the public in- 
yest in these bonds, especially when few of the investors 
ean expect to be so sharp as the Union Pacific operator, or 
_so fortunate as he was in finding an Andrews to bea stool- 

pigeon or a victim? If they rely upon future values they 
‘must look to the time of future generations ; if meas- 
ured by the present, they will find that the whole $2,200,- 
000 of shares and bonds have at present only, the cost 
value of property of $244,000, on the liberal estimate 
for an increased value by the road of $478,000 of property 
to sustain them, and in this the lands are estimated, it is 
believed, at about three times their actual cost. 


} 
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STARTLING ANNUNCIATION! 





A New Political Platform Proclaimed! 
Woman’s Right of Suffrage Fully Recognized in the 
Constitution and Completely Established 
by Positive Law and Recent 
Events, 


THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT A DEAD LETTER! 


a 


Victoria C. Woodhull Triumphant as the Most Prcmi- 
nent Candidate for the Presidency in 1872. 





In my address to the people, published on the 2d of 
April last, announcing myself a candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States in 1872, I called their atten- 
tion tothe disorganized condition of parties, and briefly 
commented upon the issues which were most likely to re- 
quire a settlement by that election. 

I pointed to the changed sentiment which had brought 
the negro from slavery to freedom, and raised him to equal 
political rights. 

Talluded to the aspirations of woman for complete 
recognition of equality of right, socially and politically, 
as intended in her creation and announced by Divine Word 
that she should enjoy. 

I stated that these aspirations had caused the question 
to exist, whether this equality should be longer denied, 
and that its issue would be tried and settled before the 
next Presidential election. 

I knew then that woman’s complete political equality 
with man had been provided for and secured by our 
fathers in the Federal Constitution ; that its entire exercise 
could not be denied under it one moment after it should 
be permitted in any State of the Union, and that when 
permitted in oneit would be legal in all. The time had not 
come for this announcement, It was necessary that woman 
should agitate the question of her rights, that its clear 
bearing and all that it covered of social or political ad- 
vantage should be fully comprehended and appreciated. 
This agitation has been made in the claim for * The Six- 
teenth Amendment.” 

Under the discussion of this claim the knowledge and 
appreciation of her rights has developed. In the period 
required for this discussion the irrefragable evidence of 
their complete legal recognition has come forth. 

As Ihave been the first to comprehend these Constitu- 
tional and legal facts, so am I the first to proclaim, as J 
now do proclaim to the women of tis United States of Amer- 





Thus, in a company haying all | 


| 


ica, that they are enfranch’sed, That they are, by the Con- 
stitutution of the Union, by the recognition of its Con- 


' gress, by the action of a State, by the exercise of its func- 


' 
' 


| 


Now, if the value as stated | 


————— 


' 
| 
i 
‘ 
| 
' 
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tions, henceforth entitled in all the States of the Union, and 

in all its territories, to fre and equal suffrage with men. 
This has been established by Wyoming, 

tions therein held women voted. 


In the elec- 
By their votes an elec- 
tion was made perfect, they having thus, in the language 
of Sec. 2, Art. 1 of the Constitution, the “ QUALIFI- 
CATIONS REQUISITE FOR ELECTORS OF THE 
MOST NUMEROUS BRANCH OF THE STATE LEGIS: 
LATURE” —which branch, as well asthe State Senate 
and members of Congress, were elected by their co-opera- 
tive suffrage with men. Thus one of the requisite condi- 
tions of the Federal Constitution was fulfilled, and it is the 
most important of all, for itis the culminating or closing 
one by which all are made perfect in the joining and blend- 
ing together in one act the independent, though legally 


| precedent, State act, with the Federal condition and act, to 


secure an inalienable right of suffrage to the women of 
Wyoming. Their members of Congress are their direct 


representatives in that body. Their Senators are again 


their representatives as consolidated through a Legislative 


vote for a longer period—the Legislative vote directly 
dependent upon the vote of the people for the Legislative 
exis'ence of the voters, 

This brings us to a further condition of the Constitution 
namely, the last clause of Article V., which is, “THAT 
NO STATE, WITHOUT CONSENT, SHALL BE DE- 
PRIVED OF ITS EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN THE 
SENATE.” It follows that if one State by the votes 
of women elect a Legislature which, by its constitu- 
tional functions elect Senators of the United States, and that 
other States do not, that the absolute elementary principle ot 
equal suffrage therein is lost, unless each State not so repre- 
sented shall, by anact of its whole people, * consent”’ thereto. 

From this exercise of female suffrage in Wyoming comes 
the legal, the undeniable fact, that each State has now im- 
posed upon it the necessity, not of granting the right of 
suffrage to woman, for it exists, but of denying it if it is 





to be restrained—but how? Not bya Legislative act, 
that is not sufficient, but by a convention, with its act to 
| be approved by a vote of the people of whom the women 
| would be voters also! Until a denial is accomplished in 


\? 
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this manner woman HAs now, and will retain, the right of | 


suffrage tn every State and Territory of this Union. 

A woman is as much a “ eitizen” in all that relates to 
“life, liberty and indepencence”—in all that relates to 
property and personal protection, under the Federal and 
State Constitutions, under the National and State laws— 
as man is or can be. 

This being so, and it cannot be gainsaid, the question is 
forever settled by Article [V. of the Federal Constitution, 
Sec. 2, first clause, which says: “ THE CITIZENS OF 
EACH STATE SHALL BE ENTITLED TO ALL THE 
PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES OF CITIZENS IN 
THE SEVERAL STATES.” 

That the framers of the Constitution had Woman's 
Rights clearly in their minds is borne out by its whole 
structure. Nowhere is the word man used in contradis- 
tinction to wonan. They avoided both terms and used 
the word “persons” for the same reason as they avoided 
the word “slavery,” namely, to prevent an untimely con- 
test over rights which might prematurely be discussed to 
the injury of the infant republic, 


9 


Our political fathers believed in the Word of God—they 
knew that he had said, * I have created man and woman 
in my own image,” that ** God blessed them and said unto 
them, be fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth and 
subdue it and have dominion over it.” Jointly was this 
done,with equal right ; no superiority to the male, but a per- 
fect equality in all things was recgonized ; and what *“ God 
thus joined” they dared not attempt to sunder, and did 
not, but recognized the Divine Word as their guide in 
forming u pertect equality for“ male and female” under 
the Constitution made thiough them by Divine guidance 
for the rule, government and blessings of future genera- 
tions. 

The issue upon the question of female suffrage being 
thus definitely settled, and its rights inalienably secured to 
woman, a brighter future dawns upon the country. 
Woman can now unite in purifying the elements of politi- 
cal strife—in restoring the Government to pristine integrity, 
strength and vigor. To do this, many reforms become of 
absolute necessity. Prominent in these are— 


A complete reform in the Congressional and Legislative 


work, by which all political discussion shall be banished | 
from legislative halls, and debate be limited to the actual | 


business of the people. 


A complete reform in Executive and Departmental con- 
duct, by which the President and the Secretaries of the 
United States, and the Governors and State Officers shall 
be forced to recognize that they are the servants of the 
people, appointed to attend to the business of the people, 
and not for the purpose of perpetuating their official posi- 
tions, or of securing the plunder of public trusts for the 
enrichment of their political adherents and supporters, 


A reform in the tenure of office, by which the Presidency 
shall be limited to one term, with a retiring life pension, 
and a permanent seat in the Federal Senate, where his 
Presidental experience may become serviceable to the 
nation, and on the dignity and life emolument of Presi- 
dential Senator he shall be placed above all other political 
position, and be excluded from all professional pursuits, 


A reform in our financial relations, by which the public 
debt shall become the security, and the basis repri senta- 
tion of a national currency—the one exchangeable for the 
other, as required for use or interest investment—and 
when currency is taken out fora deposit of national debt, 
ll interest to cease on the sum of the latter so deposited, 
ntil it is again issued for currency paid in lieu thereof. 


A reform in the method of intercommunication between 

te States, by which railroad corporations shall not ex- 
ted their ownership to lines of railway beyond the State 
Wich gave them existence,and by which the general gov- 
ernent, in use of its postal powers, shall secure the trans- 
pation of through mails, passengers and merchandise 
upt physically connecting or locally relating lines of 
roa: at fair rates of compensation; and due safeguard for 
life \d property be enforced; and also to destroy one of 
the ttile sources of corrupt influences in State Legisla- 
ture,y imposing the condition that all members of the 
Natial and State Legislative bodies shall, by law, have 
the rigt of free passage over any railroad in their respect- 
ive Stes. 


A ccplete reform in commercial and navigation laws, 
by wha American ships and American seamen shall be 
practiciy protected by the admission of all that is re- 
quired t construction of the first, or the use and mainte- 
nance Ofither, free in bond or on board, and that only 
Americategistered ships, entitled thereto by home build- 
ing, by cture, or purchased after stranding and Ameri- 
can repai shall have the privilege and protection of the 
Amcricanag, 

A reforivetween the relations of the employer and 
employed, “which shall be secured the practice of the 
great natuilaw,of one-third of time to labor, one-third 
to recreationnd one-third to rest, that by this, intellectual 
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improvement and physical development may go on to that 
perfection which the Almighty Creator designed. 

A reform in the principles of protection and revenue, by 
which the largest home and foreign demand shall be 
created ard sustained for products of American industry 
ofevery kind—by which this industry shall be freed from 
the ruinous competition ofthe class-created, class-oppressed 
pauper labor of Europe—by which shall be secured that 
constant employment to American working men and work- 
ing women which never fails—by developing skill to re- 
duce average costs in products to a minimum value—to 
bring competency to the employed, and unlimited national 
wealth upon which the ratio of taxation for Government 
expense becomes insignificant in amount, and of no burthen 
to the people. 

A reform in the system of crime punishment, by which 
the death penalty shall no longer be inflicted—by which 
the hardened criminal shall have no human chance of 
being let loose to harass society until the term of the sen- 
tence, whatever that may be, shall have expired, and by 
which, during that term, the entire prison employment 
shall be for—and the product thereof be faithfully paid 
over to—the support of the criminal’s family, instead of 
being absorbed by the legal thieves to whom, in most 
cases, the administration of prison discipline has been en- 
trusted, and by whom atrocities are perpetrated in the 
secrecy of the prison enclosure, which, were they revealed, 
would shock the moral sense of all mankind. 

In the broadest sense, I claim to be the friend of equal 
rights, a faithful worker in the cause of human advance- 
ment ; and more especially the friend, supporter, co-laborer 
with those who strive to encourage the poor and the 
friendless—who patiently and zealously, day and night, 
toil to promote the cause of labor, to secure to the great 
masses of working people, “‘ male and female,” their rights 
and their rewards. I claim from these, and from all others 
in the social scale, that support in the bold political 
course I have taken, which shall give me the strength and 
the position to carry out the needed reforms, which shall 
secure to them, in return, the blessings which the Creator 
designed the human race should enjoy. 

If I obtain this support, and by it the position of Presi- 
dent of the United States, I promise that woman's strength 
and woman's will, with God’s support, if He vouchsafe it, 
shall open to them, and to this country, a new career of 
greatness in the race of nations, which can only be secured 
by that fearless course of truth from which the nations of 
the earth, under despotic male governments, have so far 
departed. V. Cc. W. 





Sd 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
ITS AMENDMENTS. 


Familiar as this great safeguard of right and funda- 
mental principle of our laws should be to every American 
citizen, it is almost exceptional to find parties outside the 
profession of law, and few within it, who clearly under- 
stand its provisions, or their application, either to the pro- 
tection or government of the people. This does not arise 
from any abstruseness or ambiguity of language in that 
great instrument, for it is plain, distinct and clear in all 
its articles, sections and clauses. 

It is an casy affair for the student, the professional, or 
literary man to turn to books of reference on art, science, 
law or politics, to glean information. Not so with the 
sons and daughters of labor, whose time and thoughts are 
bound down by the cires of life. They do not know the 
sources of information in their amplitude, unless in excep 
tional cases—and in these tacilities are wanting. 

It is simply due to these causes that the Constitution of 
the United States is not familiar to every man and woman, 
whose inherent political rights are secured by its pro- 
visions, 

To enable the many thousands who are constant readers 
of our journal, and to offer a facility to all who desire it, 
we exclude much of our matter to-day to place a clear and 
distinct copy ofthe Constitution, with all the amendments 
up to this time, in our columns. 

This we deemthe more requisite at this moment, be- 
cause of the vast importance which will attach to the an- 
nouncement of Victoria C. Woodhull, tuat the Constitu- 
tion, as it now stinds, grants clearly and inalienably the 
right of suffrage to woman in perfect equality with the 
grant of that right to man. 

To that announcement, and to the special practical re- 
forms required to secure true greatness to our country, we 
particularly point our readers, It will be found in another 
column of this issue of the WEEKLY. 

+ 
As we expected, the election passed off without disturb- 





ance worthy of mention, and on the whole may be con- | 


sidered the most orderly and quiet the city has had 
for some years. We think it is Uemonstrated that the 
General Election Law was a wise one, and that the Gov- 
ernment was wise in being prepared for an emergency the 























SOMETHING ABOUT OURSELVES. 


| 


OnE of the purposes we had in publishing this journal 
was to make it a FREE PAPER, entirely unshackled by 


pharisaical wisdom, by intolerance and bigotry, and in 
which the various people could publish their thoughts 
who could not tind access to the public through other 
journals laboring under the above disabilities. Wedo not 
necessarily endorse anything which appears in our col 
unins We trequently differ 


widely from much which appears thus; 


over another's signatdre. 


but we do not as 
sume to be infallible judges of right and wrong, and we 
are always willing to admit that, however strong)y we 
may think certain things are false, we may possih/y be in 
the wrong and their author in the right. It is with this 
spirit that we ever wish to meet and treat all our brothers 
and sisters of the great family of humanity when we feel 
they are conscientious in their expressed convictions, 

We are led to make the above remarks from having 
been asked by several friends why we permitted the para 
phrase of the Lord's Prayer, by Stephen Pearl Andrews, 
to appear in our columns. We answer as above, and add 
that our columns are open to any who may desire to show 


us that we have committed an error in allowing the said 
article to appear, and we hop >that such will take this op 
portunity to let our readers have the benetit of their areu- 


ments. Nor will we sav in adyance that we may not be 


convinced, 


For ourselves we have no desire to state our Convictions 


of truth, which, at times, may be in conilict with those 
generally accepted, in such manner as shall erate harshly 
upon or shock the sensibilities of any. On the contrary 


) 
Which the 
people have not been familiar, should be elucidated in the 


very least objectionable phraseology possible, while to con. 


we believe that ideas, with the expression of 


form to such practice is in our estimation a direct proot of 
wisdom on the part of the elucidator, unless, indeed, the 
purpose is to be offensive. 
Fl all ’ 
THE GREAT CORPORATION, 


ae 


Our neighbor State—the keystone of the 


hood—rich in all the natural elements of wealth. is richer 


prother 


still in the possession of a corporation curious in its 
capacity, unequaled in its rapacity, and beyond compre- 
hension in its diversity of interests and means of accom- 
plishment. . 

This week we propose to speak of the manner of its treat 
ment of a leased road, premising our revelations by an 
exhibit of the intricacies of the interests manipulated by its 
Board of Directors. The Pennsylvania Central, or, as they 
delight in styling their Company, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, have a board composed of the folk 
men: J. 


wing 
Edgar Thomson, Josiah Bacon, Wistar 
George Black, Samuel T. 

Morrison Coates, Thomas A 


Morris, 
MeMichael, G. 
. Scott, Edmund Smith, Jos. B. 
Myres, Edward C. Knight, Washington Butcher, John M, 
Kennedy, John Rice, William Auspach, Hermann J. Lom- 
baert and George B. Roberts, all of Philacd 
one, Mr. Black, who hails from the dingy 
burg. 


Bodine Morton 


phia except 
town of Pitts- 
This is a good board of directors as a road need to 
have; but let us see bow the railroad interests of the 
Whole State are represented in this board. We tind Messrs, 
Scott, Butcher, Morris, Bacon, Lombaert, Smithand Thom. 
son making seven out of the eleven directors of the Cum 
berland Valley Railroad, gut in the Bold E iale Val Cy 
Road the only representation the parent board has in its 
Board of Directors is Thomas L. Scott. But in the directory 
of the Northern Central they expand into fuller propor- 
tions. Mr. Morris, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Scott and Mr, Smith 
represent the parent interest in this road. 


we eee 


ids Company 


The board of the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad is well 
stocked with individuals of the parent board —Mr, Thom 
son, Mr. Bodine, Mr. Morris, Mr. Butcher, Mr. Bacon, Mr.) 
Kennedy. Six out of the twelve exercise authority in both 
boards, 


In the Pittsburg, Cincinnati and St. Louis Company the 
Central is represented by but three of the directors— 
Messrs, Roberts, Bacon and Morris, 

Mr. Thomson alone is thought competent to t 

the great corporation in the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and 
Chicago Board. 
In the Summit Branch Board Messrs, Thomson, Morris 
and Lombaert are strengthened by Messrs. Cameron and 
Du Barry, of the Northern Central, 

The Harrisburg, Portsmouth, Mount Joy and Lancaster 


Directory is liberally supplied with clements from the 


parent s‘em. Messrs. Thomson, Bacon: Morris, Bodine, 
Myres, Knight, Butcher and Kennedy have accepted the 


services of three gentlemen to make the board not the 


same as the Pennsylvania. 


To manage the Oil Creek and Allegheny River Road 


people were liab.e to precipitate, im their zeal for party | Mr. Scott and Mr. Kennedy are considered competent. 
| The Columbia and Port Deposit Board hus buta bare 


SUCC Cea. 
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majority of the Directors of the Pennsylvania Board, that 
is, seven out of thirteen. 

But this searching for the interests of this body of men 
is tiresome; still we must allude to the connecting road 
which may need our attention at some future time. The 
Board of this concern is not watered by any foreign names, 
but is made of the cream of the Directory of the Great 
CORPORATION, 

Thus much detail will be found necessary before we get 
through with our revelations of the wonderful doings of 
the worthy men who run the machinery of the railroad 
department of the Keystone State. 

Now for the definite object of this document, which is 
to show how the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad has been 
managed by the most excellent managers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Central, 

To make a fair show, and to prove that we are unbiased 
in our investigations, we take the working of another road 
which is near in many respects in its characteristics to the 
Phiiudeiphia and Erie Road. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was built with many 
The trade 


The Baltimore and Ohio is 


difficulties ; so was the Philadelphia and Erie. 
of both roads is largely local. 
managed by the representatives of its stockholders, the 
Philadelphia and Erie is managed by the representatives 
of the stockholders of a rival road—which is a difference. 

The cost and details of a year’s work of the two roads 
is exhibited in the following table: 

That of the Baltimore and Ohio is for year 1866, while 
that of the Philadelphia and Erie is 1868, thus taken be- 
came more Closely related in quantities than same years. 

Bal. and Ohio, 


..  B21,151.637 
. 4,612,428 


Phil. and Erie 
$19,350,997 
2,012,262 


Cost of Road ...... innieeeneter 
Miles Run by Trains ......... 


Total Tonnage ........ .... 987 321 1,090,245 
Through Tonnage.................... 145.650 102.761 
Freight Earnings..................... $6,067,442 $2,101,614 
Passenger Earnings.................-- 1,634,787 631,437 
Total Earnings.... 7,702,229 2.804.250 


Total Length of Road, oe AS ee < oe: S79 miles 287 miles 

We will not extend this table farther at this time, but 
take the space we are allowed this week to explain this 
much of the exhibition of admirable management. 

719,711 tons of the freight of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Road, which we have given above in the total tonnage of 
987,321, was coal, mostly bituminous, transported only 180 
miles—about one-half the length of the road—so that the 
expense of returning empty cars for so large a proportion 
of the total freight must be considerable. 

The managers of the Philadelphia and Erie Road aid 
us in our investigaions, by giving the price per mile 
charged for freight, both through and local. The through 
freight, which we have given inthe above table, is 109,761 
tons, which at the price per mile charged in 1868, 1,59 
cents will amount to $507,095. 
that of petroleum—which we know is not transported less 
than 200 miles; the quantity reported being 105,361 tons, 


There is another item— 


at the price given would amount to $338,208, which sum, 
added to the price of through freight, makes $845,308, 
This sum deductcod from the total amount reported as re- 
ceived for freight, will leave the sum of $1,258,301 as the 
price received tor the transportation of 875,727 tons of 
freight, about $1 49 a ton. 
that local freights upon the Philadelphia and Erie 
Road are in fact three mile, in- 
stead of one and six-tenths, it is surprising what short 


Now, when it is known 


about cents a 


distances the bulk of the freight travels! The patrons of 
the road will be pleased to learn from"the columns of this 
paper that they are so cheaply served! and the employers 
of the road may learn what great efforts are made while 
navigation is open to do a through trade of 109,761 tons, 
say four hundred and fifty small trains through in a year! 
The people of Erie must be greatly elated at the magnifi- 
A hun- 
dred thousand tons and more is received at their wharves 
and sent forward in a year’s time. No wonder they fought 
against the laying of rails through their town when such 
an immense business loomed in the future!!! 

The Philadelphia and Erie Road is blessed with excel- 
lent officers. They are most efficient. It is not an un- 
common thing for local managers of divisions to dispatch 
four hundred cars a day, and yet with such efficient officials 
the road is taxed to its utmost to put through 109,761 tons 
of freight from Erie to Sunbury, a distance of 287 miles ; 
with a year to do it in!!! 

The passenger traflic exhibits some entertaining features, 
We are told that the through passengers in the year 1868 
numbered 26,671, which, at the price given, 34 cents a 
mile, would produce $266,710. This sum taken from the 


cent magnitude of their transportation business, 


total sum received for passengers will leave $364,727, for 
which this public-serving road has accommodated 602,649 
people with a ride an average distance of a few rods 
What a queer people the 
Philadelphia and Erie Road must have for patrons, espe- 
cially when we remember that the country is very sparsely 
settled and towns of any magnitude are from thirty to 
sixty miles apart!!! 

The main question arising from the examination of the 
wtble given above is, What is the reason that the Baltimore 


over seventeen miles each. 


and Ohio Railroad Company receive over six millions of 








dollars for carrying less freight than the Philadelphia and 
Erie Road lessees carry for but a trifle over two millions ? 
The Baltimore and Ohio Road is one hundred miles longer 
than the Pennsylvania and Erie, but the through freight is a 
small item, and the bulk of Baltimore and Ohio freight is 
carried under two hundred miles. On local freight neither 
have opposition to complain of; nor can the plea of sacri- 
ficing road interest to welfare of country be put in by 
Philadelphia and Erie management, for it is notorious that 
every effort has been made to keep down the development 
of the country so as to lower the market price of the stock 
that it might be secured to the extent of a controlling 
interest. 

There we have unthinkingly let out the key to the whole 
management of the Pennsylvania and Erie Road, so we will 
stop with the single remark that there is a stock of facts 
back of these innocent comparisons that will further ex- 
plain the judicious management of the Philadelphia and 
Erie Railroad by the officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. 
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FRAUDS IN SOUTHERN STATE BONDS. 


Misapplication of State Funds, 


CARPET BAGGERS’ THEFTS. 
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The pressure upon our columns, caused by the announce- 
ment of Victoria C. Woodhull that the Constitution of the 
United States, as it stands, and the development of politi- 
cal rights thereunder, by the recent action of Wyoming, 
securing equal right of suffrage to woman with that to 
man, and the consequent importance of placing the Con- 
stitution before the public with this announcement, com- 
pels us to delay the further exposure of frauds by carpet 
buggers and so-called bankers, here and elsewhere, until 
our next week's issue. A number of valuable articles 
from our regular contributors are also necessarily delayed. 





— . 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


In the treatment of these subjects in the general sense in 
which they become important to all the people the range is 
very much extended beyond that commonly compassed by 
those whose interest compels them to temporary,considera- 
tions for the promoting of immediate interests under the 
systems in vogue. <All such kind of treatment deals with 
effects, and would never remedy an existing want, nor cor- 
rect illegitimate practices. If there are wants in existing 
systems, and if there are illigitimate practices which are pos- 
sible under them, there is but one way to supply the one or 
to correct the other, and that is to geo to the root of the 
matter where the causes exist which make these possible. 

In the series of articles in the last ten numbers of this 
paper, it has been the endeavor to point out some of the most 
prominent evidences that our financial system was unsound, 
and also to show, by as strict an analysis as was possible in the 
space allotted, what the true basis for a sound financial system 
was and where it was to be found, and, having Cone this, such 
methods of administration were ninted at us would reduce 
the system, when put into operation, to a permianent and fixed 
measure of all values, which it was argued was equally as 
necessary When value is to be measured as the same fixedness 
is when any other quantity is to be measured. 

It has been snegested by some that, in presenting our state- 
ments in the t-rse, undiluted manner we have, that those who 
have not been habitual thinkers upon this subject might fail 
to catch the full application of the propositions, and by so 
fuiling consider the system impracticable. To obviate such 
objections we shall, by further treatment of obscure points, 
attempt to make them plain to all who can understand the 
English language. 

First, a brief re-statement and condensation of the entire 
outline. Money, being an invention to facilitate the exchanges 
of the products of labor, it should be formulated with direct 
reference to the conditions which made the invention neces- 
sary, out of which it should naturally grow ; and also with 
direct regard as to how the invention should best meet the 
required case—that is, the invention should be adapted to 
the conditions, instead of making an invention without re- 
gard to the conditions, and then attempting to force the con- 
ditions to comply with the capacity of the invention. 

This is a point which should be thoroughly comprehended, 


for in it lies the whole fault of making gold a measure of 


value, and we therefore shall attempt to offer a common 
illustration directly in point. 

Let it be supposed that there is a stream which, to accom- 
modate travel, requires to be bridged, and that the bridge has 
to be constructed and moved to the stream. The first pro- 
cedure would be to determine just how long the bridge must 
be to span the stream. It would then be constructed and 
moved to the stream, which it of course would span. But 
suppose persons knowing there was a stream to be crossed, 
but not knowing its breadth, had gone to work and con- 
structed the bridge and then had attempted to compel it, 
when too short, to extend across the stream. This would 
have been a case Of attempting to compel the conditions for 











which the invention was made to accommodate themselves 
to the invention. And this has been just what the world has 
been all this time doing in attempting to compel the condi- 
tions for which money was invented to accommodate them- 
selves to the possibilities of gold, which was invented as 
money without any reference being had to the functions it 
was to perform, or to the conditions it was required to 
meet. . 

It would be just as reasonable and just as sensible to at- 
tempt to compel a house to perform the functions of a ridge 
as it is to attempt to compel gold to perform the functions of 
money, for gold is not nor cannot ever be made to meet the 
requirements for which money is demanded ; whereas, money 
should be of snch character as to fully meet the require- 
ments for which it is used, but should not be possessed of 
any qualities that would render it useful for any other purpose 
whatever, so that there could be no possibility of its ever being 
used for any other purposes, which impossibility would for- 
ever make speculation impossible. 

It is believed that we have made clear what it is that 
money is required for, and also clear that it is utterly futile 
to attempt to compel any invention to meet those require- 
me its Whi r: it is not formulated for the express purpose. We 
have heretofore shown that gold is a purely arbitrary stand- 
ard which has no scientific relations whatever to the product 
of labor which it is required to measure, but that it is itself a 
product, and as such requires to be measured. A gallon of 
molasses would never be thought of as a measure of distance, 
but it would be just as reasonable to expect it to measure it 
as itis to expect acertain quantity of gold to measure the 
value of a horse. A horse may be exchanged for a certain 
amount of gold. So, too, may a horse be exchanged for a 
certain amount of wheat, but that process does not make 
either the horse or the Wheat money. Money is that which 
can equally represent the wheat, the horse and the gold and 
anything that cannot do this is not money. 

Hence it is seen that every step we take in examining the 
true bearings of the money question brings us nearer and 
clearer to the proposition already made—that the capacity for 
production is the true basis of value. 
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TRAGEDY—SO IAL AND DOMESTIC. 


Two of those fearful domestic tragedies which occasionally 
startle society into a sense of its Own complicity with what 
it pleases to call crime have recently occurred—one in New 
York, the other in a Western city. They were chiefly re- 
markable for a certain kind of desperate savageness, the 
result, evidently, of a mania peculiar to parturient women, 
and also for a striking coincidence in time, in outline and 
detail which renders it possible to tell the story of one while 
rehearsing the circumstances of the other. 

Briefiy, without prologue and without naming the persons 
engaged in either of these domestic dramas, the argument 
runs thus: A young woman, scarcely twenty years of age, 
of good tamily, well educated, having amiable manners and 
enjoying the esteem of a wide circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances, alone and unattended, during the gloom of midnight, 
gives birth in a bath-room to an illegitimate child, which she 
immediately strangles and throws out of a window into a 
neighboring yard. 

She makes her way as best she can to her own bedroom, 
and awaits the revelations of the coming dawn. Sick at 
heart, delirious in mind and exhausted in body, her friends 
find herin the morning beyond the reach of medical or 
surgical skill; and, while they are learning the shocking 
details of that horrible night, her lips are sealed by death 
aud the secret is told which the sacrifice of two lives coul 
not conceal. 

Here are the outlines of a crime at which society shudde), 
and for a moment stands appalled. In another moment its 

put aside with a wave of the hand, after the manneof 
Podsnap, and the affair is forgotten. 

Society would have avenged the murder of the chil@y 
inaking a victim ofthe unhappy mother; but death preveied 
that, and now, since the grave hides them both, let the ial 
revel go on. 

Sad and tragical as all this is, there is another facstill 
more sad and tragical, which society utterly ignores. 

The woman expiated the murder of her child by h own 
death; but there is somewhere a man, who, if he ha been 
modestly honorable, might have saved both lives, an who, 
in the lust analysis, is responsible for both, if theree per- 
sonal responsibility for anything whatever. 

Who is he? where is he? and what is the namof and 
penalty fur his crime. These questions, however ftinent, 
society does not ask. Its war is against the womaand the 
child, and as they are both beyond the reach of ivevenge, 
it is entirely willing the man should receive its preCtion. 

In their social aspect it is clearly the use of forcaat made 
these murders shocking ; for society has made cl-murder 
a fine art, and strangulation, though good enoug)r a guilty 
man, is entirely out of place when applied to a be guilty of 
being born without the sanction of that law wh provides 
no punishment for the father’s share in its conection, holds 
him to no account for iis premature death if it€ppen, nor 
to any responsibility for its support and protion, if, per- 
chance it persists in living, despite all efforts t@stroy it. 

Society has come to Ydelieve it an imper#2Ce in cbil- 
dren to be bora at all. It is even difticult fo family with 
children to find a bome; and throughouée entire ciry 





there are few landlords who do not stipulafor childless 
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couples when renting their property. This partiality one 


pluins why people in cities might not want children, but is 
totally inadequate as a reason for the murder of them with- 
out a combination of other and greater reasons to lead it; 
and it cannot be considered at all in relation to the fast 1n- 
creasing crime of feeticide throughout the country, where 
space is ample, rents low, and provisions comparatively 
cheap. Itis safe to conclude, however, that the prevailing 
causes are the same in both city and country. What these 
causes are can only be guessed at by the stray scraps vouch- 
safed to us through such accidents as this recent one at 94 
Chatham street, and which occasionally happen to vpen the 
doors of these dens of death and reveal their secrets. 

Here we find that a husband had been procuring poison 
for his wife and prospective offspring! not with any wish 
to kill the wife perhaps, but as the chances are as five to 
one a 


gainsf every woman who attempts abortion, he could 
not fail to have realized the danger. Had the scheme been 
successful ip destroying ouly the life aimed at, what would 
have been the man’s crime—and what should be his punish- 
ment if, as accessory to one murder he commits two }? 

Instead of expressing satisfaction at the non-success of 
his attempted crime, he writes with a sort of mournful ca- 
dence to his infamous coadjutor that “it,” the potion, “ had 
wbout as much effect as a glass of soda-water. Just as I ex- 
pected.” In this incident we find tho proof of two facts: 
First, that professional child-murderers are supported by the 
married as well as the single; and, second, that the hus- 
bands are equally implicated and guilty with their wives. 

These, however, are no new facts; for it is generally un- 
derstood, amoug women at least, that in such cases the hus- 
band approves if he does not instigate. Usually he does the 
last ; as the evidence of weakly wives and their confidential 
physicians would amply prove, could they be induced or 
compelled by any means to reveal the truth. 

The servants in a house where such cases occur are not to 
be deceived; and these self-same servants form the greater 
proportion of the unmarried who patronize such dens as 
that in Chatham street. They get an example from their 
mistress; or if not that, learn from the common gossip in 
the house about other wives, that child-murder is an easy 
and every-day affair. 

The pernicious effect of all this is to make the seduction of 
the unmarried an easy matter, and murder an accepted con- 
tingency. If the married,to whom maternity is expected 
and an honor, have reason to destroy their offspring, how 
much more reason have they to whom it would be a life-long 
dishonor ; and if the first sets the example, why should not 
the last follow it? 

No returns are made cf premature or illegitimate births, 
and we can only judge of the number by the daily accounts 
given in the newspapers of some woman dying or dead from 
the effects of an abortion or premature birth, and newly-born, 
Cast-away infants; and as efforts at concealment are in the 
main successful, we can very justly determine that the cases 
which come to notice are mere indications of what remains 
unknown. 

Any business self-supporting enough to become a recog- 
nized fact by the people must, of necessity, be on the increase ; 
and the single fact that child murderers practice their pro- 
fession without let or hindrance, and open infant butcheries 
unquestioned, establishing themselves with an impunity that 
is not allowed to the slaughterers ot cattle, is, of itself, suffici- 
ent to prove that society makes a demand which they alone 
can supply. 

Scores of persons advertise their willingness to commit this 
form of murder, and with unblushing effrontery announce 
their names and residences in the daily papers. No one 
seems to be shocked by the fact; the papers are taken into 
the family without hesitation, and read by all the members 
thereof without distinction of age or sex. The subject is dis- 
cussed almost without restraint; circulars are distributed 
broadcast, recommending certain pills and potions for the 
very purpose, and by these means the names of these slayers 
of infants, and the methods by which they practice their life- 
destroying trade, have become “ tamiliar in our mouths as 
household words.” 


But there is a still stronger count in this indictment against 
Society, in the fact that the proportion of dead born children 
in New York is nearly double any normal or justifiable ratio. 

Witness the following statistics which have been collected 
with great care from the most trustworthy sources : 

In the Netherlands the still-birth ratio is 5.64 per centum ; 
in Belgium, 4.72; in France, 4.63; in Saxony, 4.49; in Nor- 
way, 4.46; in Prussia, 4.33; in Hanover, 4; in Bavaria, 3.74: 
in Italy, 1.94; in Austria, 1.64, and in New York, more than 
8 per cent. 

[s there no remedy for all this ante-natal child imurder ? 
Not any, is the reply to the question so frequently asked. Is 
there, then, no penalty for the crime? None that can be in- 
flicted, for the crime has become an art, and society cannot 
punish those who serve it so skiHully and well. 

Perhaps there will come a time when the man who wan- 
tonly kills a woman and her babe will be loathed and scorned 
as deeply as the woman is now loathed and scorned who be- 
comes his dupe; when the sympathy of society will be with 
the victim rather than the victimizer; when an unmarried 
mother will not be despised because of her motherhood ; when 
unchastity in men will be placed on an equality with un- 
chastity in women, and when the right of the unborn to be 
born will not be denied or interfered with. But, although it 
may come to the crazy world, and it will be a blessed time, 
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neither you nor I, reader, will live to see it until 
ceases to be a protection for the crime of feeticice 

Still births and abortions in the unmarried are liable to 
legal inquiry and punishment; but there is no social nor legal 
law that permits investigation, under equally suspicious cir- 
cumstances, in the cases of married women. 


marriage 


Saray F. NORTON 
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WHO I5 RESPONSIBLE? 


To THE EpiToR OF THE New York Srar: 
of Oct. 31 contains an 
based upon certain alleged facts in relation to a young 
colored woman, who has, as you aver, come to a bad end 
through the influence of the inmates of the Twenty-third 
street “ Bureau.” 


Sir— Your issue 


I know nothing of the facts in the case, 
and will presume that you state them correctly—that the 
young woman did attempt to procure an abortion, and that 
she came to her death in consequence. 

You ask: * Who is responsible?” Ll answer: You are re- 
sponsible—you, and your brother editors, and all who aid in 
sustaining the present senseless and shameless public senti- 
ment, are responsible for this young woman’s crime and 
death, and the enlightened sentiment of the future will brand 
as many of you as history can afford to remember, as crimin- 
als, and will be merciful to you only on the score of your 
ignorance and want of moral development. 


I speke of the young woman’s crime—I mean the crime of 


abortion. Ido not refer to the fact that she loved without 


first procuring a permit from asensual official, and submitting | 


to the mummery of a hypocritical priest. And you know, 
morally blind as you are, that this was no crime. 
est law of purity, as you know if you have any compre- 
hension of it, only required of her that she should be true to 
her own soul. That she was not thus true you have no right 
tc affirm. That she was terribly unwise is only too true, for 
she gave herself to a poltroon and a sneak. Le was all this, 
else he would have stood by her in her hour of adversity, like 


a man, as he ought to have been, shielding her by his strong | 


arm, and throwing around her such an atmosphere of love, 
and courage, and strength as would have made her exultant 
in her joyous motherhood, rather than shamefaced and spirit- 
crushed in view scorn of a heartless 
world. * But I must not greatly blame her. Until woman is 
free, and individualized, and independent, she cannot be ex- 
pected to exhibit a discriminating knowledge of men Till 
then she will be the victim of selfishness, and cowardice, and 


of the and senseless 


baseness. 

Your charging the women of the “ Bureau” with being the 
guilty parties in the case would be ludicrous if it were not 
shameful. Was there no immorality till the “ Bureau” was 
started? Was abortion unknown till Miss Anthony intro- 
duced it ? 
avenue built and furnished with money obtained through her 
influence from a public that was innocent till she had cor- 
rupted it? Please write another article givingus your views 
on these points. 

I must confess that I think Miss Anthony and her associ- 


ates are, in a measure, responsible for the horrible state of 


things that exists in our midst to-day. While they are not 
base, or mercenary, or hypocritical, as are the class which 


you represent, yet they occupy an equivocal position, and 


The high- | 


that could be desired. 


editorial article | 


Pacifie Railroad, and on the line of Railroad now being sur- 
veyed between the coast and San Bernar tino : 
line is expected to be constructed through the property the 
presevut season Our post-oilive address 
San Bernardino 

The climate is as genial and healthy as i be found in 
any eountry. The winter ts next te nothing; oranges 


‘ripen durivg the winter season, and yield their most 


abundant harvest in the spring. The summer heat is not 
80 oppressive us that of New York: sun vetroke iso \ ‘aba 
ofthirough the Eastern papers. = kot 
lung or bronchial diseases, or asta. tht limate is al 
It is far enough trom the coast t) be 
free from the severe ocean winds auc fo 
to feel an invicorating and refreshing sea breeze every 
The scenery is varied, picturesque, and in some 
grand. QO: course it lacks the verdure ef lestern scenery 
but that is to be expected everyvworere on this coust 7 
weather is so uniforinly mild that very little fuel is necced 


except fer cooking Stock r quere te er shelter nor fod 
der in Winter ko. this reasou stor Ws ue an l we ol-rrow- 
ing are extremely profitable. On moist linds, or where 
Water can be aupl ed, Two crops a@ year ate ¢ yw Lie 
oranges and grapes raised in this vicinity are super to 
| those raised near the const 

In addition to the production of all the gra . fruits and 
vegetables of tue East, Wile lL are here prod din dou 


jliantity, this soll and climute wie }) CULT Tiy a byyre i 7 


the giowth of orang s, lemors, limes, fivs, Ek elish walnu 
olives, almonds, raisin-vrapes, Wihe-grapes, peanuts, swet 
potatoes, and to silk culiuce. The sovohaya and suygar-boet 
are said to more than double the v eld at tue lis Lie 
protits per year, from the seimi-tropieal traits a wl sick e@ul- 
ture, are estimated as high as one thousand dollars per acre, 
Minivg districts, within reach, tur isiiaa Tr dy bhiakikel jor 
all products. Ornamental trees ani tlowertog shrubs and 
vines grow with wonderful rapidity, I? is sate to say that 
(as much can be donue in Ornamental ¢ leu re 
vears, as can be done in the asf in ten boe Peover tres, 


one of the cleanest and most be A 
with astonishing rapidity. The orange proves, ln wiieb 


my always be seen both fruit and blossourm, are unrivaled 
in beauty. The Pomegranite, always with tiesiu foiiige, 
bearing fruit and flowers; the Lemon and Liine, al VS OF 
namental as well as protitable; the Oceander irce, wonde 
fully rapid in its growth, always green and always orna- 
‘mented with gorgeous blossoms; tad ofacr io vering tress 


and vines. eas: 


Was the palace at Fifiy-second street and Fifth | 


pursue a half-and half policy, that renders their positive influ- | 


ence in favor of woman’s freedom a very uncertain quantity. 
They talk about woman’s freedom and woman’s individuality 
and lead the unsuspicious to imagine that they mean some- 


thing; but their subsequent attitude and associations are | 


such that their real position is left in doubt. 
not the man who has any business to criticise them. 

Before 1 close this short letter I wish to ask you somewhat 
familiariy, and hoping that my freedom will be met by cor 
responding frankness, what you think of those editors who 
accuse their brother editors of keeping an extravagant num- 
ber of “ mistresses.” Of course I regard these accusations as 
unmitigated slanders. 
are perfectly moral, after reading their editoriats. 
very positively in favor of morality. No editor, not immacu- 
late himself, would ever dream of calling up Miss Anthony's 
delinquencies; and yet these very editors have their own 
morality called in question! What are we to think of it ? 

Yours, ete., FRANCIS Barry, 
Pe Sata es 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA COLONY. 





They are 


But you are | 


This colony, of which some notice was given by circulars | 


in Mareh last, is tinally located and organized. 
several months of examination, in company with some 
gentlemen from New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa and 


Atter | 


Tennessee, a selection has been made, about fifty miles | 


trom Los Angeles, which combines the following advantages, 
viz.: A plenty of good land, an ubunuance of pure, running 


water, a delightfully genial and healthful climate, a soi | 


adapted to the production of all grains and vegetables, as 
well as all the common aud semi-tropical fruits. 


In addition to this, we have on the property purchased, | 


excellent material for brick, and a small mountain of mar- 
ble that makes the best of lime, and fine material for build- 
ing. A large amount of timber, suitable for feneing and 
fuel, is growing on the property, and pine lumber cau be 
purchased for $25 per thousand. This location had been 
chosen by Mr. Provost (the pioneer silk culturist of Cali- 
fornia), betore his death, as the best locality in the State 
fur silk culture. The company is incorporated under the 


laws of California, and named ‘*‘ The Soutberao California | 


Colony Association.’ 
This location is twelve miles toward the coast from San 
Bernardino; is uear the proposed line of the Southern 


No one could doubt that these editors | 


| a masculine Cerito ° 


of cultivation bete, are sits Very luviting 


to Eastern eyes 


A TOW]! site is now being SUTVeyve ‘| A tew ¢ hal ; ‘lol > \W il] 

| be given to those who build and establish business on then 
before the Ist of January next Orbe: lots will be sold at 

trom $25 to $200 each, aceordine to location and value. 

Lands in lots of from ten to twenty acres adiotnoiug the 

town, will be sold, for the preset l oJ PEF WCE, a dl 

other lands at tyvo and a hall to five, ten aid titveen collirs 

per acre, according to location Piue COM PABY desire to 

furnish land aud water at the lowest llguie prieticable 


after covering the expense of purchise, watcercditcucs: ete., 
It should be borne in mind that 
ou one acre ot this land, WLEt) ath wilt 


inare ian UD 1" Mitts. iS.iei 


S:lppiv OF Water, Coan 


on tour or even ten acres at the Last; wad that the Lond 
obtained now, at these low rates, cau, within five years, be 
made worth one thousand do lars per acre Phe Compan 

also propose to sell on time to those wao are bot prepared 
to pay in full tor their lands at once. Witha L pay went 
in udvanece, those who linprove tucw jaids af Oucee can ihay 

from one to (livee years tline, at Peasvuadine liblerest, Li tite y 


desire If. 
We would not encourage ary to veurure 


not some captial ro Slart willy; Dike Wairehlh O.ce Biarbee a 
comparatively small amount of labor cannot tad to produc 
large results We invite esp) ‘chal y tw oul Lriciwweiit ente 
prising, cultivated, and progressive people, | . 
We have promises of reduced tare ou ios! of the railroads 
already, and expect to obtain the site eucourmenent trom 
the balance. The steamship coupacy af San Francisco 
have also given us reduced rates to San Pedro. Liio-e vis li. 
ing toavall themselves of reduced tare w ed a eertitl 
cate from the President of the Associition, tuat they are 
going to settle Li Our colon. ii ‘ un a ih tressed ov mail 
iat “ Dewitt, Onondaga County, N. ¥.,° unti tue middle ot 
November next. About that time tie wall retura with bis 
own family, and such otheisas suall be ready to aecompany 
him. 
It shonld not be forgotten that the antnuin, and not the 
| spring, is the commencement of seec-tlnue lu Caliornmia. 
Plowing should be commenced as soon as the Paints sol-en tie 
earth, and can be coutinued dur me Ties White l All wiuo 
cau should come on im the tall, Phe best time for piauting 
trees and vines is trom December to the last otf be Lili 
| We would sngyest to our friends th polbey ot buying only 
| small portions of Jand. The great erroris wetting too much 
| and cuitivating too little; or cultivating large tatuis muper 
fectly. Oi lurge fariis people Lnst bees beiiy w Wily 
separated ; ou sinall iets they ean enjoy th oclety, Of 
bea&®r neighbors, and bave ail thu Vuhlfages cr towill OF 
city lite. Besides this, ten acres of land wiicu ean be made 
| to vield ah annual income of tive butdred or oe tlio camel 
doilars per acre is enoush to PUPOisd & Very Penk-Oouaie | 
come. Small farms, near neigibors anda comp ted seblie- 
ment are bes’ of all. i way cau Mibprove dibver tra 5, JAS 
lying farther back can be prabieia Gab dor baal pubpose 
‘Those COLMLINE from the Kast cin ov iikis UD iTy ile 
formation of Rev. S. W. Bast, 26 Chauiecey sty ie 
or Johu 8. Loomis, President National Laud iuy, No. 
3 Bowling Green, New York City. \ oe | ( j 
needed intormation cau be obratmed Of George Lan 
712 Kearny Street, Or at th | * Gi >| - 
Transportation % NipPAainy, Saliscine SUL Li duits u\ 
Milton Tiiomas, 10] Spring street, will turnisa ail tutormia 
tion and pros ide for ali Wauts, mucluding cou Luce to Lhe 
colony, it desired. 
This hastily prepared circular ts issued to give sary 
mformation to mauy triends Who ure Wwaillig voit, ‘ou 
{ hope tO Issue a TOL complete ONC ai ra rew . 
1. W. Nori 
Presid id 4 hebul A t 
San Frawcisco, Cal, Oct. lv, Is. 
~~ 
A wealthy and sentimental merchant dow vi, Who 
says that for ill le has in 
poses to found a Woman's Cluv under Un iit O 
Sorosis objects. 
It is the boast of men that th \ it de mst super or 
Wonbiell phys Culiy. i] mW Ime bbe bil { if tik i\ be. el 
produce la dancer ¥ Who could imagin i bi laylion: oj 


) ’ } . : _ 
, Bal . Lire MACIL wat 'e aee ee Te ae! . 
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OFFICE OF 


HLFOKD SAUCE COMPANY, 


128 MILK STREET, 


Bosron, September 26, 1870. 


The Halford Sauce Company, 
AT THE 
STATE FAIR OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IIeld at Pittsburg, 
WERE LAST WEEK AWARDED A 
FiRST-CLASS 
GOLD MEDAL 


FOR THEIR GOODS OF 


EXTRAORDINARY MERIT! 


In commenting upon the most famousarticles upon 


exhibition, the Pittsburg Commercial says: 


“The Halford Table Sauce, 








| FAMES McCREERY & CO, 


BRVUADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET. 
ON MONDAY, NO\,1), 
Will offer in their 
SILK DEPARTMENT 
Still greater inducements to purchasers. 
300 PIECES OF BELLON BLACK 
SILKS, 
At $1 25, $1 37 and $1 50. 
A full line >of our own make 
of 
BLACK CACHEMIRE DE FRANCE, 
SATIN FINISH. 
The Finest Goods ever offered, 


And which wecan 








| 
| 
| 
| 


“Pittsburg but follows the lead of the seaboard | 


cities in giving this truly excellent relish the first 


place on her tables. It was introduced here in April 


last, since which time Mr, Lippincott has handled | 


twelve hundred and seventy cases, and the demand is 


Caily increasing. 
to say, unparalle'ed by any dealer in that length of 
time in this or any other city of near our population, 
and speaks well for the merits of the Llalford, as well 
as for the cnergy of the representative of the Com- 


pany in this City.” 


The Proprietors of the Celebrated Parker 


House, Boston, 


more than a year since, as will be seen by the annexed 


certificate, adopted as their leading Relish the 


HALYORD SAUCE, 


and now it is furnished to their guests on every table: 


*PaRKER Ilouse, Boston, Sept. 1, 1869. 
** We have tad for several months in constant use 
the THALFORD LEICESTERSHIIRE TABLE SAUCE, 


. - . i 
This extensive saie 1s, we venture 





i 
| 
j 
{ 
i 


! 


and it has given such satisfaction to the guests of our | 


honse that our orders for it have been larger than for 
all other kinds of Sauce combined. 
“Il. D PARKER & CO.” 


The Proprietors >: a Well-known First- | 


| Ladics’' Wool, Merino and Cotton l[lose. 


Class Restaurant 


BAY: 


* CINCINNATI, May, 1870. 


| 


? 
' 
} 
j 


* We ace nsing on all our tables the Halford Sauce, 


and it gives the very best satisfaction to our guests. 


“St. Nicholas. 
“B. ROTH & SONS." 


Families in every part of the 


Union are ordering the Hal- 


ford for Table Use, 


satisfied, upon fair trial, that it is THE BEST AND | 


MOST RELIALE RELISH. 


ce” TIE MALFORD may be purchased at Retai 


of Al Grocers, and in any quantity at No. 128 Milk | 


strect, Boston, of the 


Halford Sauce Company. | 


; 
; 


} 
| 
; 
| 
| 


Fully recommend to our Customers, 
At $2 50, $2 75, $3 to $5. 
PLAIN SILKS, 


GROS GRAIN 





WALTHAM WATCEES. 





The superiority of the 


AMERICAN 


das on ae WW A LT] H A Mi W A T ( H 
From $1 75 to the richest imported. 


An immense reduction in 
Ricu 
RICH DRESS SATINS, 


FANCY SILKS, 
In all colors, for Wedding and Evening Dresses. 


Trimming Silks and Satins to match. 


AMES McCREERY & CO.,, 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
Will offer 
On MONDAY, NOY. 14, 
A splendid line of 
LYONS SILK PLUSHES, 
In new and brilliant colors, 
ENGLISH VELVETEENS 
In all colors, 
ASTRAKHAN AND SEAL-SKIN CLOAKINGS 
In great variety. 
MOSCOW AND CASTOR BEAVERS 
Of the finest quality. 
GENUINE ENGLISH WATERPROOF 
At $2 per yard. 
Also a large stock of 
Foreign and Domestic Cloths, 
For the Falland Winter, 


At very low prices. 





Dera McCREERY & CO., 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTII STREET, 





On MONDAY, NOV. 4, 

Will offer great bargains in their 

NOSIERY DEPARTMENT. 
Full lines of 

Cartwright & Warner's celebrated 

Merino Undergarments, 
For Gents’, Ladies’ and Children’s w 
A Large Stock of 


Children s Fancy Wool and Merino Hose. 


judges. 


over all others, either FOREIGN or AMERICAN 
makes, is now freely acknowledged by ail unprejudiced 


It is truea 
FINE FOREIGN WATCH 


can be bought at a cost THREE OR FOUR TIMES 


GREATER that will give equal satisfaction. We 


maintain that the new 
Thre -quarter Plate Stem-Winder, 


which cost but $175 or $20, according to the weight 


of case, is equal in point of correctness to any 


8150 FOREIGN WATCH, 


and anyone who has money to throw away, and so 


' prond that they will not carry a watch that costs less 


than $509, will of course gratify their desires, but 


even here the 


Waltham Company 


steps in with a 3 plate 


| finish, and which we can furnish to the above high- | 


NICKEL MOVEMENT. 


that has no superior, cither in beanty or design or 


priced devotees to their heart's content. 


All grades of these 


Accuraic Timekeepers, 


in every style of 


GOLD AND SILVER 


cases, cons‘antly on hand and regulated. 


Gents’ Cotton and Merino Half Hoee. | 


in great varicty. 
Also, a fall assortment of 
Ladies’ and Gents’ 
Silk Under Garments. 
Gents’ Silk and Satin Cravete, 
Ties, Linen Collars and Cuffs 
in great variety. 


Just received, per last steamer, 


| 1,000 dozen of Jouvin's celebrated Kid Gloves, 


| Dice McCREERY & CO., 


in 1, 2,3 and 4 buttons, 


Andin all the new Fall Shades. 





BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
Will open, on MONDAY, NOV. 41, 
A magnificent assortment of 
FUR3, 


In Russia Sable, 


| Ermine and Mink Sets, 

| Astrakhan and Scalskin 

| Cloaks, ctc., efc., 

| Forming the Finest Stock to be found in the eity, 
and at 


Extremely Low Prices. 


PURCHASERS, 


by calling and examining our stock, cannot bunt be 


satisfied with cur prices, as we sell at the 


; 
i 
i 


LOWEST POSSIBLE PROFITS, 


And Guarantee our Watches 


TO GIVE ENTIRE SATISFACTION 


On THEY CAN BE 


EXCHANGED AT ANY TIME 


Within One Year. 





FULLER & CO., 


25 JOHN ST, Up-stairs. 


Send for i‘lustrated price list, and yon will obiige 
by saying if you saw this in Woopuvutt & CLarLin’s 


WEEKLY. 











SMITHS _ 
American Organs! 


The manufacturers take pleasure in announcing 
that in addition to the great improvements in mechan- 
ism and in quality of tone, with which their agents 
and friends have recently expressed so much satisfac 
tion, they have, at great expense, made such changes 


in the external appearance of their organs as will 


| place them 


FAR IN ADVANCE OF ALL OTITERS 


t2@™ In particular they would call attention to the 
first five styles in their catalogue, which, with greater 
power and sweetness of tone, have noi enlarged and 
elegant cases, fully eqnal in beauty to the more ex 
pensive instruments, 

New and costly styles of cases are also in processol 
construction, for the larger organs. 

Acknowledging the great and increasing favor with 
which their efforts have been rewarded, the manufac- 
turers wish to assure the musical public that no pains 


will be spared to make the American Organ 
A MODEL INSTRUMENT, 


to maintain and to increase its solid excellence, and 
its attractiveness, 

To do this is simply to retain the precedence they 
have gained—a course preferable, in their judgment, 
to reducing price and qualiry. 

At the same time it cannot be too often repeated, 
that, with their long experience, their ample resources, 
their labor-saving machinery, their corps of skilled 
and tried mechanics, they are able to get, and do get, 
more tangible results for the money expended than 
any manufactory in the country. 

Every instrument warranted. No inferior work tol- 
erated. 

An elegantly illustrated circular, containing de- 
sc iptions and prices, will be sent, post paid, on ap 
plication. 


8. D. & H. W. SMITH, 


Boston, Mass. 





AMERICAN 


PEERLESS SOAP, 


For Laundry Purposes. 





READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS. 


(From the IIo». N. B. Shurtleff, Mayor of Boston.] 
Mr. Curtis Davis: 

Sru—The Peerless Soap, manufactured by yon, has 
been most satisfactorily used in my family during the 
pastyear. Inall respects it has unswered the pur- 
poses for which vou have recommended it. 

Boston, Sept. 15, 1870. N. Lb. SUURTLEFF. 


{From IT. R. Warding, Esq , Mayor of Cambridge.] 


CAMBRIDGE, Sept. 19, 1370 
Cuntis Davis, Esq. : 

Dear Str—Your Peerlesa Soap has been used by 
my family aud has proved entirely satisfactory. Its 
cleaning qualities are excellent, and it cau be recom- 
mended with safety asian article worthy of the most 
extensiveuse, [trast that your efforts to introduce 
it throughout the country may prove successful, 


Yours, truly, H.R. WARDING, 


{From Ion. Geo. I. Monroe.] 


Boston LicguLanps, Sept. 21, 1870. 
Cuntis Davis, Esq. : 

My Dear Sin—In reply to your request for an 
opinion on the quality of your Peerless Soap, which 
has been in use for more than a year in my household, 
I take pleasure in saying thatiris there pronounced 
to be a thoroughly exceticut article, superior for laun- 
dry purposes to any to which we had before given 
trial, You are at liber'y to use my name in giving it 
an unreserved commendation. Yours, very truly, 


GEO. U. MONROE, 


|From Mr. Robert Douglass, Pres’t National Bank.] 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, Maes., Sept., 1870 
Curtis Davis, Esq.: 

Dear Sin—It gives me pleasure to say that I have 
used your American Peerless Soap for the last three 
vears in my family, and it gives entire satisfaction. 
Its uniformity in quality and strength adds much to 
its value, and we now use no other kind Keep it up 
to its present high standard in quality and you will 
always be sure of one customer for the American 
Peericss Soap. Very respectfully yours, 


ROBERT DOUGLASS. 
[From &, B. Pratt, Esq., Editor American Workman.} 


RANDOLPH, Sept. 25, 187°. 


We have been nsing in our family for several 
months the American Peerless Soap, from the manu- 
factory of Curtis Davis. No soap that we have ever 
tried has given more complete satisfaction to the mem- 
bers of our family, who are most interested in domes- 
tic affairs than the Peerless. have no hesitancy ia 
recommending the soap tor family use. 


STILLMAN P. PRATT. 





Sold by Groccre. 


CURTIS DAVIS, Manufacturer, 
BOSTON, Masa. 
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Nov. 19. 1870. Woodhull & Clatlin’s Weekly. 
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Recently published by Oliver Ditton & Co., is the 
key to all similar publications, 


Mrs. Paige will give lessons to pupils, and fit Teach- GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL | ‘The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR. asa suc. | ~ 
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panei th ve Charles S. Faulkner, 


1% . pearinee, bribient Inetre, and pure eigade of faust 
, e i : , lt ‘ , gmefderat P , 
extraordinary powers tay be iny gated. If you | Black. which we warrint them to retuin. Being mace 
are beyond human aid Dr. Spear will not deceive you, | Of the very fiaest material, they positively excel all 


If you have ONE CHANCE he will save you, Come to Otley Mobairs ever sold hi 





’ . - the United States, 
# | ODO REWARD SOLE PROPRIETOR, ee ane gene RRO 2 : sae Phese splendid Goods are sokl by most of the lead 
He for any case of Piles that Bee kn. kd n NO Cog’ Sas CUMnEIS Hits. you cannot visit, Con- | fue Retail Drv Goods merchants in all the ke: din: 
y 40 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK. sult him by letter, with stamp. Cidies and towne throughout al the Stites 
. 9 o * »)y" 
De Bing’s Pile Remedy Pte 


et 6 nrehiiewers will kis th “’ rood. Aan ticket 
DR. GUILMETTE’S EXTRACT OF | P is uttuched ¢ 


Oeneh prec euoiiy a picture of the 
fails to cure. It is prepared expressly to cure the JUNIPER. A SovevEiGN UEMEDY FoR | Dr, Spear can be consulted at his office, 713 Wash. | bedver, precisely Like the above 
Piles and nothing else, and has eure d cases of over — Pca 5 * oy KN IDN caer te —. | ington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of Wit FF PRAKE © ©0., 
Price $1 - rianding. Sold by all Druggiste. sel wt inate oth-civing ‘article, and ota re- | charge, upon ALL diseases. Those who have failed to | 45, 45 & 59 Winte st., New Vork. 
, swtia ceived the jnudorsement of eminent Physi- | be cured by other physicians are respectfully invited oe Tnport Of the Detal for tas U »] States 
VIA I UGA, cians, Chemists and State Assayvers ae ; 





: 4 to call on Dr. Spear. 
being chemically pire, and entirely fr . 
from Gel leterious oi)s aud impurities lomad 


poms Somianensenaend tap — —... _ MISS E. HARRISON, 


4 


Ara sarc for tamer GENERAL | AN DOMINGO LINE FASHIONABLE 


De Brine’s Via Fuga is the pure juices of Barks, 
Herbs, Koots and Berries, for 
Desmiry, Disease orf THE KIKNEY:S. 


CONSUMPTION, | 
DIABETES, and all diseases peculiar to 


es b : 
: FOR ry al 
Inflammation of the Lungs; all Liver, Kidney and | vocat, Pemules, it has an unrivalled reputation. Dress and Cloak Making 
Bladder diseases; Feinale Afflictions, General De | It Nee freely ae ate errr it . Mh PUCERTA PLATA, , 
: i vard Oo} . ER i > AGU nha counter 2 ; 7 
bility and all complaints of the Urinary Organs in | a. ae tog fee vog hy . Bor ve P sid 7 i : - 212 WEST TWECOETE cr. 
Male and Female, producing pyspe psia, Costiveness, | Eesyoneed "CE MC | wects py } OF Maine in “‘amanna and S. Domingo City. 
Gravel, Dropsy ol Scroftuls 1. wW hich most gene! ally | unhealthy Gistricts and dripking lupure 
terminate in Consumptive Decline. It purities and | Welter. 
}, enricues the Blood, the Billiary, Glandular and Se- | ass r sale by all Drnggists, 

cretive Syetem; corrects and strengthens the Mus- 


; i TYBEE al 
. cular and Nervous forces; it acts Jjike acharm on 310 Made from 50 Cents ? Corne Ci rea for AQ (‘¢ nis Fa ch. 
f weak, bervous debili ‘ein ° 


and *ilitated females, both \ouny 








a -——— 


BETWEEN FOURTH &FTREET AND GREENWICH AVENUE. 
The United S*otes mail steamer 





/ eng ‘. t Geld on Captain E. A. DELANEY, vI NIONS, CLUB AND INGROWING 
and old. None should be without it. Bold every- Call, examine, something urgently needed by every- w é ’ y Kaile 1 rgod an’? Dicesscd Jeinte Chilblaine. 
where. Price $1 09. 4 : “ . - Wiis leave J ler No. 4, North River, once every month Frosted aud Bhsetered Peet. cts cured with nt pain be 

body, or Samples sent free by Mail for 5) cents that ' . * ; hh wi OF 
Laboratory: } mes . ; | lor the above ports DR. W. bk. RICk. at New York Ciirepedal hi tite, 208 
: , 4 retails eus8lly for Ten ly liars, Adcress, k E F -} Sieiicie ies ' ) Z broudway., cor Fulton street. kKve uiu rs at 49 Cariton 
142 FRANKLIN STREE - BALTIMORE, Ma. R. L. WOLCOTT or Freight or puseage, apply to avenue, Brookly 
_- : > D1 hice &® Abnihilater cures Cornea, Tvriere, Kails 
Depot: 663 BROADWAY. 181 Chatham Square, N.Y. ! SBPOFPORD BROTHERS & CO. | euder beet 


ete Ky wail SO centeper package 
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s 
America 1 Pate nts an e Co. | CET AL RAILROAD OF NEW JER-| PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL, 
i 0 g sey.—Passenger and Freight Depot in New York, 
foot of Liberty street; connects at I ampton Junction PITTSBURG, 
with the Delaware, Lackawanna and ye spend om 
and at Easton with the Le high Valley Railroad and ite a 
R. E. Ropserss, Esq. . R. Horton Eso. | | connections, forming a direct line to Pittsburgh and FT, WAYNE 
the West without change of cars. 
President Treasurer. ALLENTOWN LINE TO THE WEST. AND 
| Sixty milesand ey hours sav we A fee line <4 a CHIGAGO 
MANUFACTURES OF DINING, oe 6% Cincinnati, St. Louis, etc., wi ut one Change 
Silver Palace cara through from New York to Chi- R A | [ W A Y S 
® cago, 
) Ang e SPRING ARRANGEMENT ! 
as IC , Of) tr 09 S Commencing May 10, 1870—Leave New York as fol- 
8) lows: AND 
5:30 a. m.—For Plainfield. . 
| 9 6:00 4. M.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch Chunk, 
Ww illiamsport, Wilkesbarre, Mahanoy City, Tukhan- 
nock, Towanda, W averly, ete. Pan Handle Route 
_ - 7:30 a. M.—For Easton. Mauch . 
BELAST:C “~PONGE | 12 M.—For Flemington, Easton, Allentown, Mauc 
Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Reading, Columbia, Lancaster, Th t di 1 pot in the WEST 
| Ephrata, Litiz, Pottsville, Scranton, Harrisburg, etc. e most direct route to all points in the W Ex 
2 P. M. — For Easton, Allentown, etc NORTHWEST. SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 
Matt resses, Pillows. a 30 P. u.—For Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, _ i: - ‘ 
AND 4:30 p. m.—For Somerville and Flemington. PULLMAN’S LUXURIOUS PALACE 
AND 5:15 p. m.-—For Somerville. 
is 6 p. m.—For Easton. AND 
7 p. m.—For Somerville, 
1 . : 7:45 p. M.—For Easton. TING. ~ 
Church, Chair, Car and Carriage F 1 F F F F ead lpes Raf ame ony — DRAWING-ROOM CARS 
12 vp. M.—For Plainfield on Sundays only. ‘ 
: Trains leave for Elizabeth at 5:30, 6:00, 6:30, 7:30, 8:80, Throu h Without h 
Cushions. 9:00, 9:20, 10:30, 11:40 A. m., 12:00 m., 1:00, 2:00, 2:15, 3:15, 8 C ange. 
‘ 3:30. 4:00. 4:30. 4:45, 5:15, 5:45, 6:00, 6:20, 7:00, 7:45, 9:00, , : a i. as a 
ee ROOMS, 10:45, 12:00 P. M. vgn Three trains daily. Quick time and low fares, 
- ' FOR T TES 
~ +1 es AT | 9a. M.—WesTERN Express, daily (except Sundays) FAST LINE. 
BPIASL he PON CE | without chame Fase be Feces od Se pent 9:30 A. M. daily, except Sunday, via New Jersey R.R., 
ithout change of car go, 
—eeiihtieinin tuinda vivid an: ¢ > | Nos. 39, 40 & 41 PARK ROW, but one change to St. Louis. Connects at Harrisburg i foot of Cortlandt street, with } Chee Sleeping 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR CURLED IATR, | for Erie and the Oil Regions. Connects at Somerville ‘ thou 
. - - Ae 7 : change, and making close connection for all points 
for Flemington. Connects at Junction for Strouds- West. Northwest and Gouthwest. 
For ail Uphol stery Pp rposes | AND burg, W: ater Gi ip, Scranton, etc. Connects at Phillips- 
ve @ AS UL ud PUSES, . burg for Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, ete. 
5:00 p. mM. —CINCINNATI EXPRESS, » daily, = oe CINCINNATI EXPRESS. 
CHEAPER than Feathers or Hair, and Bethl-hem, Allentown, Reading, Harrisburg, Pitts-|5 p y daily. Sundays excepted. ria N. J. RR iis 
4 burgh, Chicago and Cincinnati. Sleeping cars to Pitte- foot of C ortiandt atroe te ; Silve r Palace Cars ds ail 
. ?weHhED > f i c y, ex- 
PAR SUPERTOR, i47, 149 w 151 NASSAU ST. burg 2. - grey “ah tonal cts at Junction with D., L. cept Saturdays, from Philade ‘Iphia, via Cincinnati and 
Slee ; niin , +44, | Chicago. 
; | ‘ping Cars through from Jersey City to Pitts 
It is the Healthiest, Lightest, Softest, mos! burgh every evening. 
1} pen 4 | —_ _ ee Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of | PACIFIC EXPRESS. 
Elastic, most Durable and BEST sanenienl the Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot of Liberty | 7 P. M. daily, via New Jersey Railroad, foot of Cort- 
street, N. Y.: at No. 1 Astor Houre; Nos. 254, 271, 52H | landt, with Pullman’s Silver Palace Day and Night 
known for Broadway, at No. 10 Gree mwich street, and at the prin- | Cars, through to Chicago, Cincinnati, Ind ianapolis, 
cipal hotels. P Louisville and St. Louis, without change, and but one 
R. E. RICKER, Superintendent. change to Omaha, Kansas City, St. Jose ‘ph, Leaven- 
MA TTRE S35 q Pil! ‘WK OUSHIO) NS RG L A R GE S T P L A C E H. P. Batpwin, Gen. Pass. Agent. worth, Memphis, Mobile and New Orleans. 
HAL ilu) fe asi "] ~~ __——__—_-—_——_---—— Through Tickets and Sleeping Berths can be pro- 
| ‘ | \ cured at the principal offices of the company, No. 526 
= IN THE ! } Broadway, No. I Astor House, and No. 211 Broadway 
NT “ J I 1 8 EXCURSION TICKETS issued to partie s desirous 
of going to any of the above-named points, Arrange- 
ments made for parties to San Fran ic isco and re turn, 
E LAST C S P O N G E U N IT E D STAT E S cae he Poa Li General Office, - 26 Broad way. 
.G J. H. MILLER, 
witsines _ eee 4 , Gen. Pass. and Ticket Ag’t. Gen. Eust. Pass. Ag’t. 
Makes the most LUXURIOUS and DUR- | No. 5 524i BROADWAY. 
3LE BEDS, MATTRESSES, PILLOWS ae é' 
ee ey ee creme, Sen RIE RAILWAY.—TRAINS LEAVE 
and CUSHIONS of any material known. depots, foot of Chambers street, and foot of 
; Twe ‘nty-third street as follows:— 
Through Express Trains leave Chambers street at é 
E LAST C S PO N G = 8A. M.. ‘40 A. M., 5:30 P. M. and 7 P. M. daily. Leave 
a Twenty- third street at 7:45 A. M. , 0:45 A. M., and 5:15 





and become MATTED like 


Does not PACK 
Curled Lair. 


ELASTIC 


is REPELLANT T< 


BUGS and INSECTS. 


; 


SPONGE 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Is the VERY BEST ARTICLE 
covered tor STEAMBOAT and RAIL CAR 


ever dis- 


UPHOLSTERY. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Is absolutely UNRIVALED 
SEATS and BACKS, 
HOLSTERING PURPOSES. 


for SOPA 
ALL UP- 


and for 


ELASTIC 


Is the HEALTHIEST, SWEETEST, 
PUREST, MOST ELASTIC, MOST DUR- 
ABLE, and BEST MATERIAL IN USE 
for BEDS, CUSHITIONS, &c. 


SPONGE 








COME AND SEE, 


oor NASH & FULLER 


DINING, 
OYSTER 


AND 


COFFEE 
ROOMS, 


Nos. 39, 40 & 41 PARK ROW, 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND 
PRICE LISTS. 
SPECIAL CONTRACTS MADE 


Will 


Churches, Hotels, Steamboats, &c. 


W. V. D. Ford, Agent, 


624 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


NEW 1ORK 


AND 


| 


147, 149 & 151 NASSAU ST. 





LARGEST PLACE 


IN THE 





UNITED STATES 








| COME, AND SEE. 














This pure Brandy has now an established reputa- 
tation, and ia very desirable to all who use a stimu- 
lant medicinally or otherwise. 

Analyses made by the distinguished Chemists, J. 
G. Pohle, M. D., 


Assayer, Massachusetts, 


and Professor 8. Dana Hayes, State 
prove that it is a purely 
grape product, containing no other qualities, 


For Sale in quantities to suit the demand. 
California Wines and 


Fine Domestic Cigars. 


S. BRANNAN & CO., 


66 BROAD STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


EW JERSEY RAILROAD—FROM 

FOOT OF CORTLANDT ST.—For West — 
delphia, at 8:30 and 9:30 A. M., 12:30, 5*, 7*, 9:20* 
M.,12night. For Philadelphia. via C smden. TA. M. 
1 and4 P.M. For Baltimore and Washington and 
the West, via Baltimore, 8:30 A. M., 12:30 and 9: 20* 





P.M. Forthe senth and southwest, 8:30 A. M., 9:20* 
P.M. Silver Palace cars are attached to the 9:20 P. 


M. train daily, and run through to Lynchburg without 
change. Forthe West, via Pennsylvania Raijilroad— 
9:39 A, M.,and 7* P.M. Silver Palace cars are at- 
tached to the 9:35 A. M.. and run through from New 
York to Pittsbargh, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago without ¢ hange. Silver Palace cars are attached 
to the 7* P. M., daily, and run through to Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and Chicago without 
change. ‘lickets tor sale at foot of Cortlandt 1‘ and 
Dodd's Express, 944 Broadway. (*Daily. 
F. W. JACKSON, Gen. we 
Nove mber 1, 1870. 


THE 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


BILLIARD ROOMS.|: 


Seven first-class Phelan Tables. 





69 & 71 BROADWAY, 
(Nearly opposite Wall St.) 


Open from 7 A. M.to 7 P. M., exclusively for the 


Stock and Gold Boards and Bankers. 


The Finest Qualities of Imported 
Brandies and Cigars. 


Wholesale Stove—71 BROADWAY. 
JOHN: GAULT. 


Wines, 


and 6:45 P.M. daily. New and. improved Drawing 
Room Coaches will accompany the 10 A. M. train 
through to Buffalo, connecting at Hornelisville with 
magnificent Sleeping Coac hes running through to 
Cleveland and Galion. Sleeping Coaches will accom- 
pany the8 A. M. train from Susquehanna to Buffalo ; 
the 5:30 P. M. train from New York to Buffalo and the 
7 P.M. train from New York to Rochester, Buffalo 
and Cincinnati. An Emigrant Train leaves daily at 
7:45 P. M. 

For Port Jervis and Way, *11:30 A. M. and 4:30 P. 
M. (Twenty-third street, *11:15 A. M. and 4:15 P. M.) 

For Middle ‘town and Way, at 3:30 P. M. (Twenty- 
third street, 3:15 P. M.); and, nye only, 8:30 A, 
M. (Twenty-third street 8:15 A. M. 

For Graycourt and Way, at +8: 30 A. M. 
third street, *8:15 A. M.) 

For Newburgh and Way, at8 A. M., 3:30 and 4:30 P. 
M. (Twenty- third street 7:45 A. M.. 3:15 and 4:15 P. M), 

For Suffern and Way, 5 and 6 P.M. (Twe nty-third 
street, 4:45 and 5:45 P. M). Theatre train, *11:30 P. M. 


(Twenty- 


(Twenty-third street *11:45 P. M). 

For Paterson and Way, trom Twenty-third etreet 
depot, at 6:45, 10:15 und 11:45 A. M.; *1:45, 3:45, 5:15 
and 6:45 P. M. 


From Ae we re etree t depot, at 6:45, 
10:15 A. M.; 12 M.; 5, 4, 5:15 and 6:45 P. M. 

For Hackensack our Hillsdale. 
street depot, at 8:45 and 11:45 A. M.: 
5:45 and 36:45 P. M. 


from Twenty-third 

$2:15, 3:45, 35:15, 

From Chambe re street depot, 9 
.M. 


A. M.; 12 M.; $2:15, 4,35:15, 6 and 46:45 P 
For Piermont, Nyack, Monsey and Way, from 
Twenty-third street depotat 9:15 A. M.; +12: 45, +3: 15, 


4:15, 4:45, and +6:15 P. M., and. Saturdays only, te 
11:45 P.M. From Chambers street de pot at 9 30 A. ML; 
+1. 3:30, 4:15, 4:30, 5 and +6:30 P. M.; Saturdays only, 
+12 midnight. 

Tickets for passage and for Apartments in Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and or- 
ders fer the checking and transfer of Bagyage may be 
left at the Company's offices—241, 520 and 957 Broad- 
way: 205 Chambers street; 38 Greenwich street; 
corner 125th street and Third avenue, Harlem; 338 
Fulton street, Brooklyn; depots foot of Chambers 
street and foot of Twenty- third street, New York; 
No. 3 Exchange Place and Long Dock Depot, Je rsey 
City, and of the Agents at the. principal hotels. 

L. r b.. a 7 oe. R. BARR, 

n 


Sep't G’) Pass’r Ag’t. 
*Daily. For SOE i a Piermont and 





N EW YORK C ENT R. AY AND HUD- 
son River Railroad.—Traits leave Thirtieth 
street as follows: 
8 A. M., Chicago Express, Drawitg Room cars at- 

tached. 

10:30 A. M., Special Drawing Room car Express for 
oe 

1A. M., Northern and Western Express, Drawing 

mf. care attached. 

4 . Montreal Express, Drawing Room cars at- 
tached. 

7 P. M., Pacific Express, with Sleeping Lone through 
to Chicago without change, via M.C. R. R. Also 

S. and M.S. R. (Daily). 

‘11 P. M., Night Express, Sleeping care attached. 

2 P. M. Hudson train. 

7A. M. and 5 P. M., Poughkeepsie trains. 

9:45 A. M., 4:15 and 6:15 P. M., Peekskill trains, 

5:30 and 7:10 P. M., Sing Sing trains. 

6:30, 7:10, 8:50, 10 and 11:50 A. M., 1:30, 3 4:25, 5:10, 
8 and 11:30 P. M., Yonkers trains, 

(9 A. M., Sunday yan for Poughkeepsie.) 

WM. H. VANDERBILT, Vice Pres't. 
New York, May 2, 1870. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO. 
DEONS and ORGANS of six first-class makers, 
Chickering’s Sone included, aT EXTREMELY Low 
PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take 





from $5 to $25 monthly until paid; the same to let, 


and rent money applied if purchased, 


yac x only. ° 4 
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BEDDING. 


BEDDING. 
JOHN H. WILCOX & CO., 


No. 59 FOURTH AVENUE 
(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.’s upper store), 
Importers of South American Horse Hair. Manufac 
turers and dealera, wholesale and retail. 


MATTRESSES, 


Hair, Sponge, Eureka, Husk and Straw Mattresses. 

Patent Pouble-berdered Spring Mattresses. 

Patent Oriental Steel-epring Bed Bottoms. 

Eider Down, Plumos, Cretons, ete. 

Feathers, Feather-bed Bolsters and Pillows. 

Blankets, Quilts, Comforters and Sheets. 

Feathers washed and purified by She!don’s Patent 
Process—live steam. Old feathers renovated by steam, 
and relieved of all disagreeable odor. 

Hair Mattresses renovated and remade. 

JOHN H. WILCOX, 
formerly of 
MEL L EN & WILt co 








EVERY PERSON DOING BUSINESS 


SHOULD HAVE A 
Af NOVELTY JOB PRINTING 






PRESS WITH WHICH 
TO DO 


HIS OWN PRINTING. 


No more valuable means of advertising can be em- 
ployed, and no greater convenience can be added to 
any business offices than one of these Presses and a 
few dollars’ worth of Type. No more useful, enter- 
taining or instructive present could be made to any 
boy or girl. 
them easily do all the printing required in his father’s 
business. 

A clerk in every business house in the country 
He 


ployer’s printing, and thereby pleasantly and profit- 


should have one. could readily do all his em- 


ably employ his lcisure time. 


The unsurpassed 
NEWSPAPER and JOB OFFICE. 


Presses are for a VILLAGE 


Prices of Presses —$15, $30, $32, $50. Send for full 


deacriptive illustrated circular, with testimonials from 
all parts of the country, and specimens of plain and 


colored printing done on the press, and specimen 


sheets of types, cuts, etc., to 
BENJ. O. WOODS, 
MANUFACTURER, 
35! FEDERAL STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Dealer in every description of Printing Materials; 
Or to the following Agents: 


C. C. THURSTON, No. 16 College Place, New York; 
KELLY, HOWELL & LUDWIG, 917 Market street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; A. C. KELLOGG, 68 West Van 
Buren street, Chicago, I]. 


“THE BLEES.” 


NOISELESS, 


‘LINK-MOTION, 


LOCK-STITCH 





Machine 


Sewing 


Challenges the world in 
and beauty 
rapidity of motion 

Call and examine. 
wanted. 


perfection of work, strength 
of stitch, durability of construction and 


Send for circular. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES SEWING MACHINE CO., 


623 BROADWAY, 


Agents 


New York. 


MADAME DURBROW, 
MODES, 
DRESS-MAKING AND MILLINERY, 


30 East Eighteenth{Street, 


& One door from Broadway. 


Most lads of fourteen could with one of 





For terme send for a circular. 
6P. M. 








Et a 


Lape pare 


SOPYRIGHT SCCURED. 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


23 UN 


NION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
POLICIES ON ALL APPROVED PLANS. 
Ail Policies entitled to Participation in 
Profits. 

DIVIDENDS DECLARED ANNUALLY. 
Thirty days’ grace allowed in payment of 
Premiums. 

LIBERAL LIMITS OF TRAVEL. 
POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 


PREMIUMS PAYABLE IN CASH, 


DIVIDENDS PAYABLE IN CASH, 


LOSSES PAYABLE IN CASH, 
JAMES D. REYMART, President. 
ASHER 8. MILLS, Secretary. 

H. WHITE, M. D., Medical Examiner. 

JOSEPH FLEISCHLY, 

Supt. German Department, 
230 Grand Street, New York. 


THOS. 


Working Agents wanted in all the States. 


Acdcress the Home Office. 


THE 
RATLROAD DEPOT 


ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


Having purchased the privilege and sole right of Ad- 
vertising in all the Depots along the route of the Mor- 
ris and Essex Railroad, I beg to solicit your kind fa- 
vors. 

For those who desire their names and specialties 
constantly before the public, there can be no better 
medium, as the Depots are constantly refilling with 
residents and strangers—the great centre of attraction, 
both in city and country, being the Railroad Depot. 

All Advertisements will be neatly framed and kept 
in good order. 

Parties not already having Show Cards are requested 
to have them made of the following sizes: 





PRICES. 
FOR ONE SHOW CARD IN ONE DEPOT. 
Size of Frame, 6in. by Yin. $3 per annum. 
te Gin. by 18in. t $5 us 
“ = Yin. by 12in.) * 
ws ™ 12in. by I1s8in. $8 " 


For Larger sizes, where the Frame is furnished, $4 
per square foot per annum, 


DISCOUNT. 


For the same Advertisement in more than one De- 


pot, a discount of 1 per cent. for each Depot will be 
allowed, viz. 

For 5 Depots - - - 5 per cent. 
+. 10) es a Ee on ) +s 

ss 80 s = 80 as 


Special contracts made on ap plication tothe Railroad 
Depot Avertising aon y, William B. Humphreys, 17 
Cedar street, N. 





TERMS: 
All Amonnts less than $25, Cash. 
All Amounts less than TOD. half Cash, remainder in 
three and six months. 
All larger amounts, special agreement. 
P. O. Box 6 717 


’ 
Mrs. J.E. Holden’s 
MAGASIN DE MODES, 
639 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Near Thirty-seventh street, New York. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDPEN’S UNDERGARMENTS, 


Gloves, Hosiery, Embroideries, Feathers, 
Bonnets, Ribbons, Jet Sets, etc. 


DRESSMAKING AND WALKING SUITS. 


Flowers 


OLBY WRINGERS! Best and Cheapest! 
OMPOSED of indestructible materials! 


OMPACT, simple, durable, efficient ! 
OMPARE it with any other machine ! 
OLBY BROS, & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 
1 R. LISTER, ASTROLOGER, | 
25 Lowell street, Boston. 


Hours, from 9 A.M. to 
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veo\ Speedy Cure 


FOR 


wd Neuralgia 
, AND ALL 

NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects aro 

Nagical. 

An UNFAILING REMEDY for Neunacesa Fact- 
ALIS Often effecting a perfect cure in a ringle day. 
No form of Nervous Disease fails to yield to its won 
derful power. Even inthe severest cases of Chronic 
Neuralgia, affecting the entire system.its use fora 
few day ys affords the most astonishing relief, and rarely 
fails to produce 
contains no materials in 





the slightest degree 


ous. It has the unqualified approval otf the best phy- 
sicians, Thousands is every part of the country grate- 
fully acknowledge its power to sooth the seated 


nerves, and restoring the failing strength. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 
One Package, $1 00 Postage 6 cents. 
Six Packages. $5 00 ™ 27 
It ie sold by all dealers in drugs and medicines. 
TURNER & CO,, Proprietors, 
120 Tremont st., 


Boston, Mass. 





RECOMMENDED 


BEST SALVE IN USE. 


BY PRYSICIANS. 


Sold by all Vrnggisis at cu cents, 
JOHN F. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. 8 College Plac 
NE W YORK. 


TO THE LADIES! 


MADAME MOORE’S Preparations for the Com- 


plexion are reliable and contain no poison. 
removes Freckles, Tan and Moth Patches, 


CARBOLIC WASH 


cleanses the skin of eruptions of all kinds. Th cente 
each. Her 

NEURALGIA CURE 
needs but to be tried to be appreciated. $1 per 
bottle, Sent promptly on receipt of price, 


room, 683 B roadway, New York. 


DRESS AND CLOAK ™M AKING 
ESTABLISHMENT, 


Madame Webb 


Has the honor to inform her numerous customers that 
she has opened a first-class establishment at 


No. 773 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
(Opposite A. T. Stewart's), 
W here she intends carrying on the above business in 
all its branches. 


DRESSES made in the 
stvles, on shortest notice. 


latestand most fashionable 
Special attention paid to 
mourning suite. 


FASHIONABLE MILLINERY 
ESTABLISUMENT. 


Madame A. A, Binns, 


773 BROADWAY, 


Second door from Ninth Street—opposite Stewart's. 


Offers to the public a splendid assortment of Bonnets, 
Round Ia 


te, Chignons, Ribbons, Feathers, &c., &c., 


latest and most elegant styles. 


REVWEMBER, 


OPPOSITE STEWART. 





IMPORTER, 


~ 
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J. 'R. TERRY, 


WANUF oy RER AND 
DEALER 


HATS & FURS, 


19 UNION SQUARE, 


REW YORK. 


Madame E. M. Myers 


that 


Late of 623 Broadway 


(THE NEW YORK MOURNING STORE), 


Begs to inform the Ladies of New York and vicinity, 
continues the MOURNING MILLINERY 


Fhe 


and DRESSMAKING in all ite branches, at 


a complete and permanent cure It | 
injuri- | 


70, BROADWAY 


Between Seventeenth and Highteenth Streets. 


BEST FAMILY SOAP, 


Liberal Inducements 
TO PURCHASERS. 


A Plan Deserving the Attention 
of Every Family. 


THE MYRTLE SOAP COMPANY 


isa co rporati on 


organized under the Laws of the State of New York, 

and transacting its business through the Agency of 
| DANFOR' li BROTHERS. at 40 MURRAY STREET, 
| New York City It offers to the public its GOLD 


| FIL DAL SOAP. in boxes of 40 Ibe. 
| each 


shall be 


te 


Sales- | 


| eift enterprise 
i} mate busine 





| every family wants 





i 


at $5 a b OX, 
und pives purchasers an opportunity for a lividends on 
box—the dividends ranging from €5 to $25 000. 


On each 10.000 boxes sold. and as soon ep ach 10.000 


Fold, there will be 327 cash dividends 
made, ¥ aewhaal from $5 to $50, and easntng to 
£2.50'. And when 50.000 boxes shall have been 
oe wi! be a f Grand Divi ae nd of @3 
Ow) -A B R o Ww N STON HOU SE, 
in Brook! vn (the Deed of which has been left with 
the Safe Deposit Company, 146 and 148 Broadway), 


in trust for the purchaser of the fortunate box, and the 
“lance in cash dividends, from $5 to $1,000 each 
There will be 


$45,000 DIVIDED TO PURCHASERS. 


in 1,635 


» Serial Dividends, and 866 Final Dividends, 
mak inp 


2.501 dividends in all Purchasers of this 


GOLD MEDAL SOAP 


will receive a pronverly numbered bill of purchase for 
each and every box purchased, the holders of which 
Will share in the Dividends in eachof the 10,000 boxes 
to which their bills of purchase belong, and then ALL 
will share inthe Final Grand Dividend, when 50.000 
boxes shall have been sold. 


NOT A GIFT ENTERPRISE. 


This plan should not hi classed with the numerous 

humbug [t is an honest and legiti 

‘e8 plan for introducing to public notice the 
Superior Goods of an Established and Reputable Cor 

por ition The plan is set forth in detail in the cir 
culars of the Company, which can be had at 40 
Murray street, or of any of the numerous local agente, 
and in which reference is made, by permission, to a 
large number of well-known business and publie men 
as tothe integrity and honorable management of the 


MYRTLE SOAP COMPANY. 


THE SOAP HAS NO SUPERIOR. 
Purchasers wil! ee 
ao the Fue 


ket: 
at ALITY for 


ta bex of Soap at as low a price 
quality can be purchased in any mar 
inted to be of the VERY FIRST 
family and jlanndry use; an article 
and must have; an article worth 
every cent they pay for it, and, in addition, without 
the risk orloss of one cent, will ehare in the liberal 
dividends to be made. 


PURCHASE AT ONCE, 


DANFORTH BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FAMILY AND 
TOILET SOAPS, 
GENERAL AGENTS 


MYRTLE SOAP COMPANY, 
40 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


BEEBE & COMPANY, 
HATTERS, 
MEN’S FI 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RNISHING 
FINE SHIRTS, 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GOODS, 


No. 
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WHEN YOU'RE DOWN. 


When legions of * friends” always bless us, 


When golden success livhts our way! 
Ilow they smile as they eotthy addrees us, 

So cordial, good humored and gay, 
But oh! when the snn of prosperity 

Is set—then quickly they frown, 


And cry ont in tones of severity 
Kick the man! don’t you sce he is down! 


Whot thongh when you Knew not a sorrow, 


Your heart was as open as day, 

And your “Iriends’’ when they wanted to borrow, 
You'd oblige—and ne'er a k them to pay.” 

What thongh not a soul you eer slighted, 
As you neandercd about through the town, 


Your “fiends” become very pear-sighted, 
And don t reem to see you when down, 
When you're “np” you are loudly exalted, 

Aud traders all sing out your praise, 

Wien you're down you have greatly defaulted 
And they really “don’t fancy your ways.” 
Your style was “tip top’ when you'd money, 

So sings every sucker and clown, 
Bat now ‘tis execedingly funny, 
Things are altered because you are down, 
Oh give me the heart that forever 
Is free trom the world’s selfish rust, 
Aid the soul whose high, noble cideavor 
Is to raise jailen man from th: dust; 
And whenin adversities’ ocean 
A victim is likely to drown, 
All hail to the triend whose d votion 
Will lift up a man when he’. “down.” 


HELUIBOLDS BUCHLU, 

Dr. H. T. Hlelimboid, of 554 Broadway, New York, 
is universally rersarded as the most sagacious, enter- 
prising and succ ‘ssful business man of the age. Be- 
yond doubt he is the greatest advertiser in the 
United States, if notin the known world, and has be- 
come the millionaire druggist of New York: through 
the medium of the press his name has tecome u 
household word in every township in the United 
States, 

The public is always more or less interested in men 
who have by dint of energy, enterprise, boldness and 
honorable dealings, risen from ordinary to extraordi- 
As a business man Helmbold 
Asa merchant he is @ prominence. As 


nary positions in life, 
is a success 
a druggist, he is equal to cut glass, Ae a sharp, 
shrewd, enterprising man of the world he is nothing 
short of enthusiasm, 

While us a bold operator and advertiser, he has no 
equalin this country. He does business on a large 
scale, lives like a prince, pays his advertising bilis 
witha liberal hand and promptly, pays large salaries 
to those In his employ, and aims apparently not so 
much to accumulate money as to spend it for the 
benciit of printers. His expenses for advertising are 
nearly half a million dollars per year; a one or ten 
thousand dollar order to some newspaper is nothing 
for him, providing the paper is of sufficient import- 
ance for him to use. 

In the evening you will find him and his wife, and 
perhaps one or two fricnds, occupying a private box 
orreserved seats at one of the operas or theatres, 
orat home witha few friends, or something of that 
kind, or at tae home of some of his friends, the busi- 
ness men of New York, 

Ielmbold is a& hervous, quick, restless, ambitious 
man. 

Ile understands the art of advertising to perfection. 

He believes with us that money judiciously ex- 
pended in printer's ink brings a larger return than 
uny other investment, An idea comesto him one 
minute aud is acted on the next. What he does 


he does quickly and thoroughly, White other men 
would be canvassing, debating or arguing the pro- 


pricty of doing this or that, he hss accepted or re 
jected the proposition almost before it is made to 
him. He acts at once, and with energy. A little 
hint you may drop he will seize and magnify to 
solething of importance, 


Some little idea that another man would have no 


faith in, or think unworthy of thought, he will 
seize, turn to advantage and make thousands of 
dollars therefrom. Ile bevan life with little or no 
cavital, but confident that the remedy he had die- 
covered lor shittored constitutions Wus the beet in 
the word, he had the pluck to udvertise. His success 
telis the rest, Tlis sales now amount to about thre: 
milllon bottices a vear, and ure rapidly increasing. To 
Bee tliht Th the street or in the store you would im 

auikoe fim the coutidential clerk of the proy rietor, 
but When you come to talk business, make plans and 
FUpeestions, you will find that the seeming confi. 
deitial clerk is the head of the house. and what h 

does bot understand about boasiness and about adver- 
tielug is hardly worth .caruing, 

In relation to the imecits of Helmbold’s Buchn there 
can be ho doubt, It lasthe approval of many em- 
mWeDE plysiclans, ‘Pennie C. Claflin, one of the edi- 
vis Of this Journal, used it with remarkable sue- 
cess la treatiug diseases of the kidueys throughout 
her most successful practice, A r ‘cent case of 
“Bright's Discuse ’ of eight years’ standing, in which 
the Buachu Was the main reliance. was perinanentiy 
cured, which establishes the lact that it ean cure this 
Leidious disease, 


One evening list week we listened to the singing of 
Mrs. dusia A. Morris, at the house of a well known 
leader Of furhion on Fifth avenue, and, with the 
humerous ladies and geotlemen present, were both 
rurprised and deligited at the performanee. Gounod’s 
“Sing, Smile, Slumber,’ and Millard’s ** Waiting,” 
were sul ii & manner that tairly electrified those 
who listened, Mrs, Morris has a voice of mueh power, 
porsersing in an eminent degree that soul quality, 
the want ol which renders the most periect vocaliza- 
tion Lame, 


ee ee — a eee ee 


While some Parlor Organ manufacturers are relying 
upon extensive advertising aud loud blowing of their 
own trumpets to Cispose of inferior instruments, the 
old and well-known house of S. D, & H. W. Simith. of 
Boston, believe in devoting their best energies to the 
pee juction of superior instruments, Weare thorough- 

Vv familiar with the American Organ of the Mesers. 
Smith, and cousider it the best at present manufac 
tured in this country, Some of their new styles of 
cases are really elegant. 


The advertisement of Messrs. 8. D. & H. W. Smith. 
in preter column, will be of interest to the musical 
pu nic, 


Amonug the many new perfames which have beeu 
iven tothe publhe within the past feu rears, none 
Mave attuined a more vennine popularity than the 

* Nilsson Bouqguet."’ Thisjis not to be wondered at, 
for its perfume is delicate, agreeable and lasting. 








TURN OUT. 


*Mid the hurry and the strife, 
Ag you run the race of life, 

Never put your friend to ront; 
Never trample on your neighbor— 
Though it cost a little labor, 

Just ** turn out.” 


It may go against the grain, 
It may give yonr feclings pain 
. If you put it to the test. 
But you'll find the pain but elight— 
Pass him gently to the right, 
It is best. 


Remember that he, too, 
May have kindred thoughts toward you 
And if he should, nothing loath, 
Too, resolve to turn aside, 
Then the margin will be wide 
For you both. 


Run and let run, air, to yon, 
As & maxim, may be new, 

And a trivial one, no donbt; 
But ‘twould save a world of woe, 
If we all for friend or foe 

Would ** turn out.” 





A PROMINENT ARTIST says: “Tone is the first 
point of consideration in the selection of a pianc- 
forte; experince through a long course of years has 
convinced me that Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co.'s in- 
struments retain this desideratum longer than any 
other manufacture. I shuld also mention their excel- 
lence as an accompaniment to the voice; so that the 
practical musician, the vocalist and the scientific per- 
former will find in these instruments capabilities of 
expressiou—having all the varied powers he or they 
inay deevire.”’ Our experience leads us to coincide 
with what our correspondent expresses. Warerooms, 
927 Chestnut treet, Phila. 





We clip the following from the Technologist for 
November, 1870: 


The Hercvutes MvcTvaw Lire AssuRANcE Society 
OF THE UNITED STATEs.—This company is fortunate 
in having for its President James D. Reymert, Esq., 
a gentieman eminentiy qualified by his personal 
characteristics, as well as by his training as a lawyer. 
to conduct a life insurance company to firm founded 
euccess, While Mr. Reymert is a thorouyh believer 
in the propriety and necessity of prudence and econ- 
omy in life insurance management, he also under- 
stands the advantage of a judicious expenditure of 
money. He considers the funds of his company a sa- 
éred trust, to be administered witha strict regard to 
the interests of the policy-holders, of whom he is the 
trustee. He does not believe in sitting still and wait- 
ing for business to come to the office, and while he 
will spend no money without seeing clearly that the 
investment is a legitimate one, he will pursue no 
“penny wise and pound foolish” policy, but will 
plant the seed in order that he may reap the harvest. 
We are happy to say that the * Hercules” is already 
doing a business sufficient to make its success certain, 
and that it is steadily increasing. The office has 
been removed from No. 240 Broadway to a very much 
pleasanter and more convenient location, more easily 
accessible to out-of-town agents, and more agreeably 
so to city people, at No. 23 Union Square, and, what 
is by no means an unimportant consideration, at 
about one-quarter of the rent previously paid, thus 
making an annual saving of eight thousand dollars. 

The * Hercules” issues all approved forms of poli- 
cies, making them non-forfeitable, gives liberal lim- 
its for residence and travel; thirty days’ grace is al- 
lowed in the payment of premiums, which are in all 
cases cash, as ure also the dividends in which all pol- 
icy holders participate. Intending insurants may 
place their funds in the hands of the * Hercules,” 
feeling certain that they will be safely and wisely in- 
vested for the benetit of the assured. and that all 
claims will be promptly settled in cash, aud that no 
honestly-obtained policy will ever be disputed, after 
it shall have become a claim, on any frivolous or 
merely technical grounds. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

For ten vears past we have been using in our estab- 
lishment Wheeler & Wilson's Sewing Machines, aud 
also Sewing Machines of other manufacturers; and 
ufter so mauvy years we have arrived at the conclusion 
that Wheelkcr & Wilson's Sewing Machines are greatly 
superior to ail others. 


All the parts of the mechanism are so strong that 


the expeuse for repairs is merely a trifle. Besides, 
they can execute a larger variety of sewing than all 
other machines. The simplicity of their mechanism 
makes the repairs easy; they do not tire the operator, 
and make very little noise in running. In a word, 
they cannot fail to be of great value to persons in 
waut of Sewing Machives. 
SisTeER DOROTHEE, 
Congregation of Notre Dame, Montreal. 


Hor Sopa Water.—This new invention to meet 
the natural demands of approaching winter is 4 
gpecialty of Hudnut, the New York Jerald building 
druggist, and, like all other things furnished by him, 
is of the very best quality. Of course the flavor most 
popular is either Coifve, Chocolate or Egg Nog. His 
hot coffee is specially delicious. By proper attention 
to the demands of true enterprize, he has succeeded 
in monopolizing the *dewn town’ patronage not 
only in this line, but also in fail branches of an Al 
drug store. 





Michael Schaffner, 581 Third avenue near 48th st., 
keeps constantly on hand the choicest supply of all 
kinds of meats. Families in vicinity N. B. 





E. Howard & Co., No. 15 Maiden Lane, New York, 
make the best Stem Winding Watch in the country, 
Ask for it at all the dealers. Every watch gaaranteed. 


—_ -- 


The Society of Progressive Spiritualists hold public 
meetings at Apollo Hall every Sunday morning and 
evening. The following talent is engaged for the cur- 
rent season: Thomas Gale Forster, Miss Lizzie Daten, 
Mre. Cora L. V. Tappen, Prof. Wm. Denton, and N. 
Frank White. We shall take pleasure in publishing 
the Society's circular next week. 


hi 
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| Oe tg AVENUE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager...Mr. Avueustm Daty. 
Twenty-fourth street, next to Broadway. Begins at 8. 
NINTH WEEK 


WIFE. 
WILKIE COLLIN®* 
BRILLIANT 
DRAMATIC ROMANCE, 
MAN AND WIFE, 

A FEW EVENINGS 
LONGER, 


AND 
SATURDAY 
MATINEE: 


AT 
HALF-PAST ONE, 

*,* Seate secured six days in advance. 

Mr. DALY begs to announce that MAN AND WIFE 
will be acted only a few nights longer, and will be 
VERY SHORTLY withdrawn for the revival, in alj 
its orig'nal splendor of acenery, costumes and cast, 
of Victorne carte 6 Parisian sensation, 

FERNA 


*,* Due notice will be given of the firet appearance 
of Miss Agnes Ethel, Fanny Morant, and of the pro- 
duction of THE HUNCHBACK. 





” ELLY & LEON’S MINSTRELS. 

X86 and 806 Broadway, opposite Eleventh street. 
THE RUSH victim k STANDING ROOM 
ONLY. 

THE ONLY LEON, 
KNEELSON CONCERT. 

Mies Nilason, accompanied by Professor Doremus 
and his family, visited Kelly & Leon's last evening. 
During Leon's burlesque imitutions, the great song- 
stress, Miss Nilsson, arose to her fect and clapped her 
hands merrily, laughing so heartily as to attract the 
attention ot the whole house.—Sun, Oct. 29. 

LA ROSE DE SAINT FLOUR. 


Nf YORK CIRCUS. 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 234. 
Every Evening at8. ] 
NEW ATTRACTIONS. 
NEW ARTISTES. 


MR. CHARLES FILLIS, 
The Great British Rider, 
from Royal Amphitheatre, High Holborn, London. 
MONZ. LOZADA, 
The Wonderful Parisian Juggler, 
from Cirque de l'Imperatrice, Parie, 
First week of the 
TERRIFIC BATTOUTE LEAPS, 
Brilliant Flights and Daring Splendors, 
Dashing Horeen.anship 
by ali the 
Star Riders, Gymnasts, Acrobats. 
Thoroughbred Horses. 


Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia 
HUDNUT’S 
Rheumatic Remedy 


IS WARRANTED TO CURE, 


meee 








This great standard medicine has been used in thon- 
sands of cases withouta failure. The most painful 
and distressing cases yield at once to its magical in- 
fluence. 

This is not a quack medicine ; on the contrary it is 
a strictly ecientific remedy, prepared by a practical 
chemist, and was for many years in use in the practice 
of one of our most successful physicians, since de- 
ceased. 

Let all who are afflicted with these painful diseases 
resort at onceto thisremedy. Why should you suffer 
when relief is at hand’ And remember that a cure is 


| guaranteed in all cases. 


Certincates of remarkable cures to be seen at the 
headquarters of this medicine, 


HUDNUT’S PHARMACY, 


218 Broadway, 


Herald Building. 
Price, $82 per bottle. 
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Do you wish to rednce your rent? 

Do you wish to make a sleeping apartment of any 
roomin your house? Do you want the most easy 
and luxurious bed attainable under any circumatan- 
ces’ Send Stamp for circular, and purchase Cald- 
well’s Cabinet Bed. Address Caldwell Cabinet Bed 
Co., 171 Canal Street, N. Y. 


MICHAEL SCHAFFNER, 
DEALER IN 
BEEF, VEAL, MUTTON, LAMB, PORK, 
Etc., Ete., 
581 Third Avenue, 
Between 38th and 39th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


_--  - 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS. BOARDING HOUSES, 
SHIPS, Erc., SUPPLIED. 


Marketing sent free of charge to any part of the city. 
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ALTMAN BROS. & C0., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 


Open on Monday, Oct. 17, with 
a rich and elegant stock of 


BLACK SILKS AND SATINS. 


100 pieces Gros-grain, at $1 50, worth $2 00. 

100 pieces of Gros-grain, better quality, $2 00, worth 
$2 50. 

100 pieces Gros-grain, still better, $2 50, worth $3, 

50 pieces Gros-grain, very best quality, $8 88, worth 
$5 00. 
(These are all white edges and pure silk.) 

200 pieces Black Satin, linen back, $1 5°, worth $2 00, 

200 pieces Black Satin, better, $1 75, worth $2 50. 

200 pieces Colored Satin, at $1 50 and $2 00, worth 
$2 00 and $2 50. 


800 pieces Colored Satin, very best quality, $2 25, 


worth €3 00. 
(These are great bargains, just in.) 
200 pieces Cloak Velvets, 26 inches wide, at $5 00 
worth $7 00. 
200 pieces Cloak Velvets, 28 inches wide, extra heavy, 
$6 00, worth $3 00. 
300 pieces Cloak Velvets, 30 inches wide, all silk, rich, 
#8 00, worth $12 00. 
(All very beautiful goods—superb finish.) 
100 pieces Bonnet Velvet (Black), rich, $2 00, worth 
$3 50. 
200 pieces Bonnet Velvet (Colored), beautiful, $1 50 
worth $2 50. 
250 pieces Bonnet Velvet (Colored), extra rich, $2 75 
worth $4 00. 
(Choicest goods received this fall.) 
10 cases Silk and Wool Poplins, at 75 cents, worth 


10 = St, Alpacas, just opened, 60 cents, worth 
$1 00. 
200 pieces English Lustre Poplins, 37 cents, worth 65 
cents. 
200 pieces Scotch Plaids, nearly one yard wide 34 
cents, worth 50 cents. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDRENS UNDER: 
GARMENTS, 


In Linen, Muslin, Cambric and Flannel. 


SCARLET AND BLUE OPERA FLANNEL, 
Very Best Quality, 55 cents per yard. 


EMBROIDERI£S® aNd Laces orp Ricnest DEsions 


The DRESS-GOODS DEPARTMENT is rep.ete 
with every novelty which has been introduced th.s 
season, consistent with taste. In addition to the few 
goods selected for enumeration, this Department 
abounds with attractions which are highly worth in- 
spection. 


The celebrated ‘** Perinot’’ Glove which other lead- 
ing honses are retailing at an advance of 15 to 25 per 
cent., we are now eeclling at a small advance. This 
Glove of which we have lately received a stock of 
2,000 dozen, is far superior to the popular ‘ Alexan- 
dre,’ and is warranted a perfect fit. All other Gloves, 
which have been advanced 25 to 40 per cent. on ac- 
count of the European war, by Broadway houses, we 
offer at infinitely lower prices. Ladies can try them 
on before purchase, and all which should fit imper- 
fectly, or appear apt to rip, will be exchanged. 


1,000 dozen (al) color) Fall Kide, at $1 00 per pair. 


LADIES’ AND GENTS’ FURNISHING 
DEPARTMENTS, JEWELRY AND 
BIJOUTERIE, ETC., 


458 PERFECT IN EVERY APPOLNT MENT. 


ALTMAN BROS. & CO, 
331 and 333 SIXTH AVENUE 
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